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A SYMPOSIUM ON EVALUATION, CRITICISM, 
AND GRADING 


J. SPEECH CRITICISM AND EVALUATION 
AS COMMUNICATION 


Paul D. Holtzman 


“I can understand why we should at- 
tend when the senior professor is teach- 
ing. But do we have to sit and listen to 
all those speeches?” This was spoken 
early in his career by an intern-instruc- 
tor who now says he knows better. It 
points to two problems for the begin- 
ning teacher that “older heads’ may 
have forgotten about: 

1. What is the function of speech 
criticism and how important is it? 

2. What does a speech “grade” mean 
and how important is it? 

From someone who has shared these 
confusions and grown older with them, 
this paper is addressed to a point of 
view of the communicative role of the 


Editor’s Note: Although each teacher of speech 
skills faces similar problems in this area, ideas 
and methods vary with institutions and indi- 
viduals. This. collection of articles is an attempt 
to clarify and amplify knowledge on these very 
important tasks of the teacher. 

The writer of the first article is Associate 
Professor of Speech at Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. For some time he has supervised the 
teaching of the basic course at his school. His 
suggestions bear thoughtful, experienced judg- 
ment upon methods in evaluation and criticism. 
He is also President of the SAES. His Ph.D. 
(1950) is from the University of Southern Cal- 
ifornia. 


teacher in dealing with these questions 
in the basic college course in effective 
speaking. 

The behavior of a speech teacher in 
the basic course is, presumably, com- 
municative behavior. It must, therefore, 
have a specific desired response (pur- 
pose) and everything else (at least!) that 
is required of the student in his speak- 
ing. With this in mind it is interesting 
to consider the specific responses desired 
by the teacher in two of his several 
roles: those of critic and evaluator. 


‘THE AIM OF CRITICISM 


The critic of a speech has one pri- 
mary question to answer: “What can I 
say (or write or do) that will result in 
this student’s improving his communi- 
cative ability?” 

Note that this is a very different ques- 
tion from, “What did he do poorly?” 
or, “What did he do well?” If the teach- 
er is not guided by primary considera- 
tion of the (expected) response of the 
student, how can he expect his student 
to be guided primarily by consideration 
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of the (expected) response of his audi- 
ence? Note, too, that this does not mean 
that answers to the questions of “good- 
ness” and “ 
it’s a 


poorness” are forbidden— 
matter of selection of materials 
and their organization and delivery. 

Actually, the critic may look for the 
things that his student did well and 
comment on them—for a purpose: to 
have him feel some satisfaction with 
himself and with it a mixture of eager- 
ness If the comments 
are “public” they may have the addi- 
tional purpose of teaching others by 
example. Likewise the critic may speak 
(or write) about a “flaw” in organiza- 
tion, selection of materials, etc-—for a 
purpose: to have the student (moved 
by that eagerness and confidence) focus 
on improving some particular aspect of 
his communicative behavior. 


and confidence. 


THE Focus OF CRITICISM 


then, is the 
primary guide for the critic in this (as 
in all) communication. Another impor- 
tant own field 
again—is that to be effective, a piece of 
communication must focus on a “signifi- 
cant, single idea.” The student speaker 
—like anyone learning a new, complex 
behavior—can concentrate on only one 
thing at a time. A novice golfer, for in- 
stance, is doomed by the amateur-pro 


The “desired response, 


criterion—from his 


who insists: “keep your head down, re- 
member to keep your left arm straight, 
don’t forget to follow through, shift your 
weight, swing your hips, etc., etc.” (This 
is the best way to avoid becoming a golf- 
widow—or to force a husband into the 
role of condemned widower!) Likewise 
the novice communicative speaker in the 
basic course may be doomed by the bur- 
den of: “gesture meaningfully, main- 


1Speech Association of the Eastern States, 
“Code for Contests in Public Speaking,” To- 
day’s Speech, 1V, 4, November, 1956, pp. 29-31. 


tain eye-contact, support each point, 
remember to adapt to your audience in 
the introduction, don’t run overtime, 
don’t fidget, vocal 
ganize clearly, etc., etc.” 
being, confronted 


have variety, or 
Any human 
with so many de 
at once, will one of two 
He will try to keep all of these 
in 


mands do 


things. 


things consciousness, 


become frus. 
trated, and give up. Or he will (more in. 
telligently!) give up without trying, 
Criticism, then, besides have a_ speci: 
fic desired 


response, must 


focus on one main idea. 


have a 


THE PROGRESSION OF CRITICISM 
This suggests immediately a 
through a semester in the basic course, 


The student-speaker should be required 
to learn only so much per speaking ex 


perience. The critic should begin with} 


a few fundamental “demands” or ex- 
pectations and add one or two for each 
successive speaking experience. That is, 


he may gain from the student an under- 


standing in successive pieces of com] 


munication (teaching) of a_ prescribed 


method of preparation, of the purpose 


on the first “formal” talk, of the concept 
of support. For the next assignment he 
may add to his expectations more adap- 


tation to the audience, development of a 


particular kind of support, etc. 

It should be noted that this concept 
is complicated by the general practice 
we share of introducing in successive 
speaking different kinds 
(t.e., purposes) of talking. This in itself 
adds to the new concepts that students 
must make a part of their nervous sys 
tems by way of response to criticism and 
other teaching. 


experiences 


A third principle, then, is that crit 
icism should be progressive. That is, its 
desired response must be the develop 
ment by the student speaker of a single, 


third | 
principle: a general scheme for criticism | 
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significaiit concept which is the next 
logical step in his improvement as a 
communicative speaker. 


CRITICISM PROCEDURES 


In dealing with specific techniques for 
putting these three prime principles in 
practice, there are a number of avail- 
able, varying procedures. This variation 
is inevitable because critics are human 
beings who, presumably, have found 
(or are seeking) their own more or less 
unique most effective modes of com- 
munication. The aims, however, must 
not vary any more than the published 
A few 
on varying techniques or 


aims of the course! comments 
procedures 
may shed some further light on the ap- 
plication of the prime principles. 
ORAL CRITICISM 

One teacher may offer spoken crit- 
icism after each speech. He has a re- 
sponsibility of speaking with an effec- 
tiveness that is beyond the skills of many 
experts. He must motivate the student 
(praise?) to respond in his next talk 
to the This means it must 
be concrete, singular (though supported 
by numerous examples), and the most 


criticism. 


important next concept of behavior for 
the individual student to master. The 
temptation of the new teacher may be 
to list uncommunicatively “good points” 
and ‘“‘weaknesses.” Such may be perti- 
nent, but their chances of communicat- 
ing—of gaining a specific response—are 
at best next to nil. Often, too, there is a 
temptation to criticize by enumerating 
the most easily spotted weakness, 1.e., 
distracting behavior in delivery. But one 
of the best ways to reduce the probabil- 
ity of teaching communicative speaking 
as a process of obtaining a desired re- 
sponse is to force the student speaker to 
focus on the minutiae of his bodily be- 
havior. Many youngsters have learned 


all the techniques for batting a baseball 
but have failed to hit until a wise 
teacher said, “Son, just keep your eye 
on the ball.” The student speaker must, 
through criticism, be reminded to keep 
his eye on the ball. Like his critic, he 
will develop his own style. It may be 
added, to squeeze more from the anal- 
ogy, that the successful batter plays one 
pitch at a time! 

Another teacher may offer spoken crit- 
icism after the several talks scheduled 
for one occasion. He will adapt his re- 
sponses to these talks as noted above 
and may also draw from the total ex- 
perience—from the several talks—a 
single, significant idea to which he will 
seek a response from the whole class. 
In other words his teaching will be a 
piece of communication based upon a 
set of examples still within the memories 
of his students. 

Still another teacher will elicit spoken 
criticisms from one or more students. 
What has been said for the teacher- 
critic is no different for the student- 
critic. However, he probably has a 
different concern and hence a different 
purpose. At the same time a_peer- 
opinion may carry more weight—be 
more effective—than a similar instructor- 
opinion. (An instructor justly proud 
of his rapport with students might suc- 
cessfully deny this!) In any case the 
“presiding critic’ (instructor) must 
adapt the student comments by way of 
further example, emphasis and edited 
summary to the aims of the critic cited 
above. To do less is to deny the impor- 
tance of any training whatsoever for 
teachers of speech! 


WRITTEN CRITICISM 


Another technique is the writing of 
the critique. This takes varying forms— 
from a prepublished check-list to a series 
of comments on a blank sheet of paper. 








rHE SPEECH 
If the check-list is to meet standards 
cited here, it will “grow” with each 


speaking assignment. Or responses to 
early talks will not be noted on all items. 
The checked 


fully developed as the best way to word- 


comments may be care- 
for-communication the next step in im- 
provement 01 praise for concepts well 
handled. On the other hand they cannot 


be individual. 


Other “structured” critique forms may 


have spaces for the instructor’s com- 
ments on specific aspects of speech. One 
example is: “Substance, Organization, 
Style, Bodily Expression, Voice and Dic- 
tion, Personal Qualities,” and, “Gen- 
eral Comments,” with appropriate sub- 
headings under each.2 Another (for a 
talk to inform) is: “Introduction, Body, 
Conclusion,” and, “Delivery.” with ap- 
propriate questions in each category 
(“Did the opening catch audience at- 
tention?” “Was the audience motivated 


to want to learn?” etc.)* 

The blank critique sheet offers some 
advantages of individual treatment and 
that it fail 


alert the critic to watch for specific be- 


the disadvantage may to 


havior. 


More important than the form, how- 
ever, is the content and use. The written 
criticism may also tempt the critic to 
weaken his communication by listing 
rather than focusing and/or by describ- 
ing rather than suggesting. But assuming 
the written criticism to have aim and 
focus, it has the advantage of ready ref- 
erence for the student who may not re- 
member the next day what the profes- 


sor said after the talk. 


Instructors need not and do not nec- 
essarily rely upon only one of these pro- 


2 Robert T. Oliver, Ed., Effective Speech 
Notebook, Rev. 1958, Syracuse University Press, 
P- 7- 
3 Milton Dickens, Speech: Dynamic Com- 
munication, Harcourt Brace and Company (New 
York: 1954), pp. 429-30. 
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cedures. They are combined in varia 
ways at various times. This instructor, | 
like many others, most frequently relies | 
upon the “blank critique sheet” for in. 
and 
spoken-aiter-all-talks criticism to focus 


dividually focused criticism 
on a concept of importance to the en 
talk to in 


the 


tire class. For instance, one 
others 
on a given day as the oniy one that has 


materials adapted to the audience. This 


form may stand out from 


the f 





sets up an opportunity to teach audience 


adaptation based upon the actual re: | 


sponses of the listeners. Similarly one } 


talk to reinforce attitudes may be the 
only one exemplifying appropriate use 
be a 


comparison of talks to entertain that did 


of “vital appeals; or there may 


and did not focus on a clear central idea, 


CxE.. 


Before leaving this concern with ciit- | 


student 
speaking, mention should be made of 


icism to consider evaluation of 


another common practice that aids in 
both criticism and evaluation. 


‘THE QUESTION PERIOD 


the student 


sincerely concerned 


Presumably speaker is 


with obtaining a 
particular specific his 
And 
real 
That 
can be of great assistance in teaching 


response from 


classmates. his classmates consti- 


tute a very audience—not a_ pre: 


tended one. audience, therefore, 
the speaker, by example, his next area 
of focus if there is a question period. 
Listeners’ questions can sometimes best 
point up critical errors of the speaker: 
errors of motive, of ambiguity, of or- 
\ talk sup- 
posedly designed to gain understanding 


ganizational confusion, etc. 


(inform) may stem from a primary mo- 
tivation to persuade—a motivation of 
which the student is not aware, of course. 
This will often elicit revealing questions 
of value rather than fact. Or idea 
may be developed by a student speaker, 
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he thinks, most clearly only to be sub- 
jected to questions which reveal any- 
thing but clarity in the minds of the 
listeners. 
An alert 
responses that show themselves in short 


critic can make use of the 
discussion periods. He has clear, real, 
personal examples for the speaker to 
help him understand better what cre- 
ated those responses. At the same time, 
the question-discussion period provides 
the teacher with some clues to the eval- 
uation of the speaker's effectiveness. 


EVALUATION 


There is some confusion abroad and 
at the same time some clear-cut battle 
lines drawn in answer to the question, 
“What does the instructor evaluate when 
he assigns a grade or score to the speak- 
er for his efforts?”” A case can even be 
made for not making the grade represent 
the evaluation at all! One of this writer’s 
futile dreams is of teaching a semester 
of the basic course in which only “A’s” 
are awarded for each speech effort. Other 
things being equal—including purpose- 
ful, 


itable that students so encouraged would 


focused criticism—it seems inev- 
do at least slightly better. The only de- 
terrent, of course, is the lack of an im- 
pregnable office or fortress to withstand 
the onslaughts of hostile violence when 
the students receive appropriate (“truly” 
evaluative) course grades at semester’s 
end. 

To return to reality, it is clear to 
those in the Speech. profession, at least, 
that there are varying concepts of a 
“good” speech and a “bad” speech. If a 
speech is to be judged solely on its ef- 
fectiveness (?.e., Did it achieve the speak- 
er’s desired result?) we must classify with- 
out reservation Adolf Hitler as a “good” 
speaker and Adlai Stevenson as a “bad” 
one. Or if a speech is to be judged sole- 
ly on its merits as an example of the 


“Art of Speaking,” we must classify 
without reservation Woodrow Wilson in 
his vain efforts to get U. S. participation 
in the League of Nations as a “good” 
speaker and Huey Long in his successful 
political career as a “bad” speaker. 
Assuming speaker sincerity and hon- 
esty—which in the long run at least 
will have an effect on both the effective- 
ness and the artfulness of the speaker— 
which criterion shall guide the evalua- 
tion of student speeches? Most of our 
“both,” with 
varying emphasis on one or the other. 
A few insist upon one or the other as the 
only appropriate criterion. Obviously 
Hitlers, Wilsons and 
Longs would have to choose their in- 


colleagues will answer, 


the Stevensons, 


structors carefully as a matter of aca- 
demic life (“A”) or death (“F’). 

But there are two important facts— 
glaring yet often overlooked—that must 
be considered in dealing with speech 
evaluation in the basic course. One is 
that the two criteria—effectiveness and 
artfulness—are inseparable in the dy- 
namics of human communication. The 
other is that like other instructors, sure- 
ly, this writer has not had among the 
last 2,000 students in the basic course a 
single Hitler, Wilson or 
Long! Further, if there has been one 
among them, he didn’t get that way in 
the basic course alone. To believe other- 
wise is to attribute to oneself the powers 
imp-of-Satan—depending 


Stevenson, 


of angel or 
upon which criterion one evaluates by. 

Ir the teacher is going to narrow to 
manageable concepts (he teaches that 
this should be done); 1F he is going to 
achieve from his students a concentra- 
tion on gaining audience responses rath- 
er than on their own behavior as “per- 
formances” (he teaches that this should 
be done); and 1F the teacher believes that 
his “art” generally contributes to the 
effectiveness of the honest, sincere speak- 
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er (he teaches that this is so), then may 
he not safely concentrate his evaluation 
on how successfully the student focuses 
on and achieves desired results? 

In short: the fundamental concept of 
communication is, in itself, enough to 
hope to achieve—with all of the behavior 
which stems from its adoption—in the 
fundamental course. Sometimes our col- 
leagues seem to save nothing for the ad- 
vanced courses. They begin again at 
the next level with “Choose a topic, 
NARROW the topic... . etc.” At the first 
level, evaluation may best be narrowed 
to speech effectiveness. 

If the point is made—and that may 
be too much to expect of this particular 
piece of communication—it is something 
else again to implement it. And it is 
far more difficult to use as a criterion 
than to talk or write about. 





EVALUATING SPEECH EFFECTIVENESS 


How can one judge effectiveness as a 
letter grade, a percentage, or on a rat- 
ing scale of any number? The mere 
question makes one want to crawl back 
off the limb and stick to easier measures 
—measures of what the student-speaker 
did rather than the seeming imponder- 
able (let alone immeasurable) of what 
the audience did. This is obviously no 
place for the man who is secure only in 
the exclusive worship of the “tin god of 
objectivity.” There are no finite calibra- 
tions on the speech evaluator’s scale. 
And he must number among his God- 
given rights the freedom to err. 

However, it is likewise no place for 
unstructured intuition, for the denial of 
objectivity, for the fickleness of chance 
or of mere “personality.” 

Somewhere between the computor in 
touch with every nerve cell of the listen- 
ers (which the hucksters seem to be 
striving for) and the flip of a coin (or 
five-sided solid) is a practical answer to 


' 


the problem of judging effectiveness. It | 
is a necessarily complex and many-sided | 


answer. Here are some _ specifics-—cer. 
tainly not an exhaustive list—in which 
the evaluator: 


1. Watches the audience during the | 
talk generally for overt signs of in | 


terest, concern, agreement, etc. 

2. Observes various members of the 
audience at specific times during 
the speech (introduction, summary 
of a point, etc.) for overt signs of 
response. 

3. Is alert to clues particularly at the 
time that the speech ends and again 





at the time the question-period (if | 


any) is over. (Spontaneous applause, 
cheering, “buzzing,” 
behavior, etc.) 


no change in 


4. Listens and watches for clues during 
the question-answer period. (He 
must know Speech and people well 
enough to interpret the meaning, 
for instance, of no questions fol- 


lowing an informative talk. It could 


spell “A” or “F.”’) 


or 


Through brief quizzes, shift-of-opin- | 


ion ballots and other such devices, | 


tests knowledge or feelings or be- | 


liefs of the audience. 
6. Combines criticism with a discus- 
sion of what the speech “did to” 


members of the audience. 


7. Notes whether or not a desired ac- | 


tion (if any) really results. (He 
checks to see who donated blood in 
response to that old perennial. He 
asks his class to give him carbon 
copies of any letters to Congress 
men written at the behest of a 
speaker. He takes his roll-book to 
the performance of a Shakespearean 
troupe that his class has been urged 
to attend. 


8. Sounds out knowledge, feelings or 


beliefs of members of the class dur- 
ing regular student conferences. 


TT 
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g. If his concentration is not entirely 
on the behavior of his student 
speaker, can rely to a large extent 
upon his own response to the speak- 

- er and his communication. His nec- 
essary objectivity will depend upon 
his awareness of the differences be- 
tween himself and his student au- 
dience in attitudes, values, knowl- 
edge, experience, etc. But he should 
know if he has learned, been moved, 
or slightly shaken in his own beliefs, 
according to the speaker’s purpose. 
Over the years, tests some of these 
means against each other and de- 
velops gradually a dynamic, sen- 
sitive ‘gestalt’ of empathy with the 
student audiences. 

a3. Etc. 


Some of these means of developing 
sensitivity to the effectiveness of student 
speakers require a delay in announce- 
ment of the evaluation (grade). This 
may be mildly frustrating to the student 
but at the same time a most potent 


means of changing the student’s concept 
of communication from one of a stream 
of utterances to an understanding of 
the goal of achieving a specific audience 
response. 


SUMMARY 


In criticism and evaluation, then, the 
speech teacher as a communicator in 
the basic course must rely heavily upon 
his own primary concepts: 

1. Effective communication is that 
which focuses on achieving a desired 
response. 

2. The effective “piece” of communica- 
tion has a narrowed facus on a single, 
significant idea. 


Criticism must be a “piece” of com- 
munication aimed at encouraging the 
student to take the next important step 
in his improvement—and no more. 


Evaluation must be a measure of the 
student’s concept of communication in 
practice. 








Il. 





THE ETERNAL (AND INFERNAL) PROBLEM 


OF GRADES 


Robert T. Oliver 


URING 


school 


my forty-four years in 


D breathless 


entry into erade one to my latest red- 


(from my first 
pencilling of a graduate thesis) one edu- 
cational subject I have heard discussed 
from every conceivable point of view is 
grades. | would hesitate to enter upon 
this topic in print except that as student, 
as teacher, and as administrator I have 
found the problems often only _half- 
defined and always left less than half- 
solved. No solution is presented here; 
but an effort is made toward clarifica- 
tion, with some data that others may 
find helpful. 


| 


“Grades are unimportant.” This must 


be so, because perspiring teachers are 
forever telling this to their classes and 
to students in conference; and students 
no less zealously are passing on the same 
assurance to their doubting parents. 
Grades are unimportant; it’s what is 
learned that matters. Yet the 


nagging suspicion remains that one of 


really 


our responsibilities as teachers is to pass 
judgment upon what is being learned 
and to make distinctions among the 
learners, the part-learners, and the non- 
learners in the form of grades. 

Grades may seem unimportant to the 
professor who is trying to arouse in his 
students a love of learning, or to elevate 


The author adds his personal views and some 
facts about grading. He is Professor of Speech 
and Chairman of the Department of Speech 
at Pennsylvania State University, He is also 
author of several currently well-known texts 
and Editor of Today’s Speech. 


their aspiration levels. They may seem 
equally unimportant to students who 
prefer to devote study-time to social or 
“extra-curricular” activities. But the 
time of accounting does come. 
Admission to graduate school depends 
first of all upon grades. Many jobs are 
determined, on 
Athletic participa- 


tion depends on grades—as does en- 


secured, or pay levels 


the basis of grades. 
trance into othe 


extra-curricular activ- 


ities. Honor rolls, scholarships, merit 
awards are determined by grades. Grad- 
uation itself depends upon grades. 
When we in the academic community 
say grades are unimportant, we belie a 
large and complex structure of judg- 
ments founded on the contrary hypoth- 
our students 
know. So we amend our original declara- 


esis. This we know; this 
tion and retreat to new ground: “‘It is 
learning, not grades, that is important; 
but in view of the inevitable artificial- 
ities of institutionalized education grades 
do have inevitable functions.” 
“Grades, then, are artificial and un- 
realistic.” This is a point of view I have 
(I 


fear) have even promulgated under con- 


toyed with, have listened to, and 


ditions of stress. Just what it means, 
however, I find myself loathe to accept. 
What it must mean is that we teachers 
do not have the wisdom or the power to 
identify true learning, and to categorize 
it with grades, but must base our marks 
upon irrelevancies (attendance, conscien- 
Is it 
true that when Student X engages in 
wide-ranging and penetrating study that 


tious attention to assignments). 


| 
| 


: 
7 
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does not correspond with our course 
structure and Student B pursues a nig- 
gardly course of learning what (and 
just what) is needful to win high exam- 
ination marks, we must perforce give 
grades that penalize the former and 
unjustly reward the latter? If so, perhaps 
erades are artificial; but in my observa- 
tion true teachers are not thus restricted. 


One aspect of the alleged artificiality 
of the grading system is the charge that 
high grades are earned by “grinds” who 
cannot think but merely memorize, and 
who are docile rather than imaginative. 
College women generally accumulate 
higher grades than men—which in some 
quarters is attributed to the presumed 
docility of women. By similar reasoning, 
men who get high marks are liable to a 
charge of being effeminate. As further 
evidence of this kind of thinking, many 
students boast of low grades as though 
they are a sign of good fellowship. Once 
again, the onus is upon the teachers, 
who apparently cannot tell the differ- 
ence merit and its 


between genuine 


counterfeit. 


II 

My own view is that grades are akin 
to the cash payments that in the com- 
petitive areas of business and industry 
are paid as wages and salaries. Of course 
there is a degree of artificiality. “A fair 
day's pay for a fair day’s work” is estab- 
lished, even though we know that no 
two workmen are identical performers 
or producers. We do try to distinguish 
those who fail on the job—and are fired; 
those who do normal work—and receive 
“average” pay; and those who transcend 
the ordinary—and are promoted. The 
system is unrefined but tries to be re- 
alistic. Similarly, it seems to me that a 
student entering a course may be pre- 
sumed likely to get a “C’—if he does 
everything he is asked to do and does it 


fairly well. Below that standard he -gets 
marked “D” or may be failed; above it, 
he may receive a “B” or an “A.” Sus- 
pect though the curve may be, the like- 
lihood is that the largest number of 
students will be in the “normal” cate- 
gory. 

When we turn our attention specifi- 
cally to the grading of students in pub- 
lic speaking, we are keenly aware of 
the problems. The judgment on each 
speech is necessarily largely subjective; 
it varies from teacher to teacher, and 
any one teacher may judge differently at 
different times. We are reminded of the 
problem whenever we have multiple 
judges for a speech contest. An alert 
student who gets a “C” on a speech can 
hardly help but know that a different 
teacher might have graded it “B”—or 
“D”; or even “A” or “F.” He may also 
suspect that his own teacher might have 
graded it differently if it had happened 
to follow a vastly superior (or inferior) 
speech; or if the teacher had just re- 
ceived good (or bad) news; or was tired, 
or ebullient. 

In an effort to provide some guidance 
for our own staff (in which some thirty 
different persons teach some fifty-five sec- 
tions of beginning public speaking every 
semester) I worked out a set of “sug- 
gested criteria for evaluating speeches.”* 
Of course this guide remains subjective, 
but at least it provides a common set of 
referents from which judgments may be 
derived. 

The criteria are as follows: 

I. Normally, an “average speech” (C) should 

meet the following standards: 

A. Conform to type assigned (expository, 
persuasive, etc.) 

B. Conform reasonably to the time limit. 

C, Exhibit a clear 


purpose adequately supported by main 
ideas that are easily identified. 


sound organization: 


1See Robert Oliver. Effective Speech Note- 
book (Syracuse University Press, 1958). 








10 
D. Fulfill any special requirements of 
the assignment—such as, to use three 
illustrations, or statistics, or authority, 
etc. 
E. Be intellectually sound in developing 
a topic of worth with adequate and 
dependable evidence. 
F. Exhibit reasonable directness and com- 
municativeness in delivery. 
G. Be correct grammatically and in pro- 
nunciation and articulation. 
H. Be ready for presentation on date as- 
signed. 
II. The “better than average” (B) speech 


should meet the foregoing tests and also: 

A. Contain elements of vividness and spe- 
cial interest in its style. 

B. Be of stimulative 
quality in challenging the audience to 
think or in 


sponse. 


more than average 


arousing depth of re- 


C. Demonstrate skill in under- 


standing of unusually difficult concepts 


winning 


or processes; or in winning agreement 

from auditors initially inclined to dis- 
agree with the speaker’s purpose. 

D. Establish rapport 
through - style 


of a high order 


and delivery which 


achieve a genuinely communicative 


circular response, 
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edge or belief) held by the audience 


toward the subject, by orderly processes, | 


toward a final resolution of the uncer. 
tainty in a conclusion that evolves nat- 
urally from the materials used by the 
speaker. 

D. Illustrates skillful 
transitions and of emphasis in presen- 
tation of the speaker's ideas. 

IV. Speeches which must be classified “below 
(D F) are deficient in some 
or several of the factors required for the 
“C” speech. 


average” or 


Ill 

When a large staff is working to- 
gether, one serious problem is to devise 
a method by which a given grade by 
one instructor will mean approximately 
the same thing as the same grade symbol 
given by another. One solution is to 
use such a guide as has been suggested. 
Another necessity is to hold regular 
staff conferences to discuss the problems. 
Still another method is to have sample 
speeches analyzed by the entire staff, 
with grades compared and discussed. 








Il. The “superior speech” (A) not only meets pyiffcult as these questions are, still an- 
the foregoing standards but also: Ss . 
es Sia eres other problem of import is how the 
A. Constitutes a genuinely individual con- : j 
tribution by the speaker to the think- grading in Speech compares with that 
ing of the audience. given in other departments of the unt- 
B. Achieves a variety and flexibility of \ercsity. 
mood and manner suited to the mul- A 
tiple differentiation of thinking and At Penn State, the grades assigned in 
feeling demanded by the subject mat- the different colleges and departments 
ter 2 by the speaker-audie - + 4: 
os a ree eae periodically collated. To select one 
ions, . 
C. Achieves a demonstrable progression such report at random, in one semester, 
from the initial uncertainty (of knowl. grading by our colleges fell as follows: 
College A B C D F 
Agriculture 21.6% 37.8% 31.7% 10.3% 5.0% 
Bus. Ad. 14.6 33-4 37-2 11.1 4.2 
Chem.-Physics 24.5 32.4 26.2 11.7 5.2 
Education 25.3 42.6 23.1 6.5 2.5 
Eng.-Arch. 20.8 32.4 27.7 14.0 5.1 
Home Economics 5-3 44.5 29.8 8.3 2.1 
Liberal Arts 19.1 37.2 30.3 9-3 4.1 
Mineral Industries 21.0 34.8 29.0 11.5 3.7 
Physical Education 26.1 36.9 24.4 8.5 4.1 
SPEECH DEPARTMENT g.1 32.5 45-2 11.0 2.2 
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Since our current discussion relates 
to the beginning course in public speak- 
ing, it should be noted that the Speech 
grades summarized on the above chart 
constitute all of our under-graduate 
grades. The beginning course grades 
are, of course, lower—but they follow 
a similar pattern of “bunching” at the 
“C” level. 

Further to discover what our depart- 
mental grading means in terms of the 
practice of the entire university, we 
made a detailed analysis of all “A,” “D” 
and “F” grades given in our beginning 
course during the five year period, 1954- 
58. 

Of the 380 students who received “A” 
in public speaking, we found that only 
eleven were subsequently placed on 
academic twelve more 
dropped from college or withdrew tem- 
porarily. All the others stayed to grad- 


probation; 


uate or are currently nearing gradua- 
tion—an unusual terms of 
the high proportion of students gen- 
erally who drop out of college. Most of 


record in 


the remaining group have consistently 
maintained a “better than average” all- 
college record. 

Of the 450 students who received “D” 
in Speech, 73 were subsequently placed 
on academic probation; 82 were dropped 
for poor scholarship; and two others 
voluntarily withdrew. Fourteen of these 


450 subsequently earned a “better than 
average” grade record in their all-col- 
lege studies. 


Of the 138 students who received a 
grade of “F” in the basic Speech course, 
all but 52 were subsequently placed on 
academic probation or dropped for poor 
scholarship. Only two of them later 
attained a “better-than-average” all-col- 
lege grade record. 

Our presumption, from a study of 
these records, is that the work a student 
does in his beginning course in public 
speaking is a fairly sound basis for a 
prognosis of his success in all his college 
work. 


IV 


Our study of the grades assigned in 
our beginning course was undertaken at 
the request of a University Senate Com- 
mittee that spent a year studying the 
question of whether beginning Speech 
should be made a requirement for all 
students enrolled in The Pennsylvania 
State University. Of course, a wide range 
of additional factors was also examined 
by the committee. 

The result was that the requirement 
in Speech was recommended by the com- 
mittee unanimously; and it was adopted 
by the University Senate, to take effect 
in the fall of 1959. 








IT. 


A a teacher of both speech courses 
and writing courses I have always 
found writing classes far easier to grade. 
Other persons teaching the same com- 
bination of subjects have told me that 
they feel the same uncertainty in grad- 
ing speech classes. This difficulty has led 
me to experiment with a system of grad- 
ing these speech classes. I offer this de- 
scription and explanation of that. sys- 
tem in the hope of stimulating critical 
discussion of it and of other grading 
systems. 


The system that I have tried is based 
on the assumption that a grade indi- 
cates the rank order of excellence of a 
student in a class. The customary final 
letter grade serves very well to indicate 
various locations along this rank order 
The determine 
where each student fits along this scale 


scale. problem is to 
in the first place. If there were some 
standard of excellence which could be 
simply specified, then we could merely 
ask how closely each student approached 
this standard. But we cannot specify this 
standard simply. The quality of a speech 
performance depends upon a number of 
interrelated attributes. 


Now many speech texts attempt to 


scale these attributes by offering the 
teacher a check-list grading system for 
each performance. The various aspects 
of composition and delivery are to be 
rated along individual scales, and the 


total of these scales indicates the quality 


An instructor in Speech and English at the 
University of Michigan, the writer of the third 
article proposes a ranking procedure as_ the 
basis for grades. Such an emphasis may come 
aS a surprise to many speech teachers. 





A GRADING SYSTEM FOR SPEECH CLASSES 


‘Thomas M. 


Sawyer, Jr. 


of the whole performance. Unfor tunately 
we cannot equate the various attributes 
thus scaled. Are five points along the 
scale of eye contact equal to five points 
along the scale of organization? Are 
seven points for vocal variety equal to 
four points for language? The attributes 
of delivery and composition are plainly 
not equivalent in value and no rate of 
exchange can be formulated that will 
provide a satisfactory indication of the 
quality of the total performance. Indeed 
we would probably be wiser to record 
the value of the total performance first 
and then work backwards, scoring the 
individual scales in such a way that they 
add up to this total. 


\ letter grade for the total perform- 
ance is an alternative to the check-list 
system. But this leads to the problem in- 
herent in the grading of any skills course. 
If, as the semester goes by, we grade all 
the student’s performances by the same 
standard, we will find it very difficult to 
indicate to the student that he has made 
any progress at all. If on the first speech 
the majority of the class makes C—, we 
can allow them only two steps up the 
scale, from C to C+, or else we end up 
with an entire class of B students. We 
can and usually do, shift from lower 
standards to higher during the course of 
the semester. But these new 
standards be established? Is it more dif- 


how can 
ficult to give a speech of persuasion than 
a speech of explanation? Doesn’t the 
degree of difficulty depend upon the 
subject and the audience? 


We might avoid the problem of the 
letter grade by using numbers instead, 
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but of course all we are really doing is 
subdividing our letter system. Thus a 
grade of sixty might be equivalent toa 
C—---.-. This will permit us to in- 
dicate progress in smaller and more 
numerous steps, but it also creates the 
impression of an interval scale with an 
absolute bottom and an absolute, and 
for the student, unobtainable top, for 
which one of us has the courage to say 
that this one of our students has achieved 
the perfection we have hoped he would 
attain? Moreover, it implies that a stu- 
dent to whom we have assigned grade 
of seventy-five is exactly one and one- 
half times better than a student to whom 
we have given a grade of fifty. Students, 
| think, are aware of the irrational na- 
ture of these grading systems and can 
argue with good reason that the grade 
for a particular performance is question- 
able and might just have well have been 
a Bas a GC, or a sixty-five instead of a 
fifty-five. 

After many years of attempting to 
make one or the other of the above men- 
tioned grading systems add up to the fi- 
nal course grade that I felt that the stu- 
dent really deserved, I finally discovered 
that I was simply comparing each stu- 
dent in the class with each other student 
in an attempt to define which student 
was the best in the class, which the sec- 
ond best, and so on down the scale. This 
did not necessarily mean that I regarded 
the best speaker in the class as an A 
student, nor the worst as a failure, but 
I had mentally arranged the students in 
a partially-ordered scale of quality—par- 
tially-ordered in the sense that some of 
them were of equal quality. 

About the same time I read an excel- 
lent article entitled ‘“Theory and Meth- 
ods of Social Measurement” by Clyde 
Coombs of the University of Michigan 


Psychology Department.' I recommend 
it to your attention. I found Professor 
Coombs’ discussion very interesting and 
decided to adapt some of the ideas pre- 
sented to my grading of speech classes. 

My system merely provides for an ar- 
rangement of assignments in such a way 
that at least once in the semester each 
student in the class has performed on 
the same day as each other student. This 
enables me to compare 
with each other student. 


each student 

To arrange the students in such a way 
that this system of comparison is pos- 
sible is less difficult than it may appear. 
For example, suppose you have a class 
of twenty-five students, meeting three 
times a week for a fifteen week semester, 
or a total of forty-five class meetings. It 
they are scheduled to speak in groups of 
five, and if the groups are properly as- 
signed, it will take six complete rounds 
of speech performances, or thirty class 
meetings to guarantee that each student 
has appeared on the same program with 
each other student in the class without 
repeating. Twenty students arranged in 
five groups of four and one of five will 
also take six complete rounds, but only 
twenty-nine class meetings. 

With such an arrangement, all I need 
do is to decide each performance day 
which speaker is the best, which the sec- 
ond best, the third best, and so on. By 
the end of the semester I have had a 
chance to compare each student in the 
class with each of the other students 
when they were speaking on the same 
day. This is only a carefully arranged 
system of paired comparisons. At the 
end of the semester I have a series of 
1's, 2’s, 3’s and so forth recorded for 
each student. I can now show the student 


1See Clyde Coombs, “Theory and Methods 
of Social Measurement,” Research Methods in 
the Behavioral Sciences, ed. Leon Festinger and 
Daniel Katz (New York: Dryden Press, 1953), 
Chapter 11, p. 471. 
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the total of these scores which indicates asked to select a panel of speakers from 
how he ranked in the entire class after the class for a public performance, | 
comparison with each one of his fel- would select them according to this fina] 
lows. I need not contend that he ap- _ partial-order of excellence. 

peared to be twice as bad as X or three Of course it can be argued that it js 
times as good as Y. He was simply not just as easy to compare students in this 
so good, or better. And if I were now fashion at the end of each complete 


ARRANGEMENTS OF SPEAKERS FOR COMPARISON 
(Each number represents an individual) 











Arrangement for 16 students; for Arrangement for 25 students; for 
fewer, omit unused numbers. fewer, omit unused numbers. 
: ss £ 4 Day 1 :® £ «4 & Day 1 
. = 8 Day 2 . F & § & Day 2 
9 10 11 12 Day 3 11 12 #19 «#414 ‘18 Day 3 
19 14 15 16 Day 4 16 17 18 19 20 Day 4 
Rt 8S 23 84 «OS Day 5 
1 5 9 18 Day 5 ro Gm 6 ge Day 6 
2 6 10 14 Day 6 <t% a8 27 2 Day 7 
2g ee Day 7 3 8 13 18 2g Day 8 
4 8 12 16 Day 8 4 9 14 19 24 Day 9 
5 10 15 20 28 Day 10 
1 6 11 16 Day 9 ity 2B. 20 «O85 Day 11 
: § 3 3 Day 10 2 8 14 20 21 Day 12 
g 8 14 Day 11 3 9 15 16 22 Day 13 
; ». ee 129 Day 12 4 10 11 17 2g Day 14 
i ww © a Day 15 
1 7 12 14 Day 13 1 8 15 19 2 Day 16 
: 2 We Day 1. - *@ 23 18 oe Day 17 
$ 5 20 16 Day 15 3 10 12 #19 21 Day 18 
y 6 9 15 Day 16 4 6 13 20 22 Day 19 
5 7 14 16 2g Day 20 
1 8 10 15 Day 17 Lb o@® 22 20. Day 21 
: 9. | «@ Day 18 2 10 18 16 24 Day 22 
¢ 6 8 12 Day 19 3 6 14 17 2B Day 23 
4 5 1 14 Day 20 4 7 15 18 a1 Day 2 
5 8 11 #19 22 Day 25 
1 10 14 18 g22 Day 26 
2 6 15 19 2g Day 27 
$ 7 11 20 2&4 Day 28 
Se. 68 .16- & Day 29 
. -@ 38 17 31 Day 30 








Note: Readers with a mathematical bent will note that 31 students can be easily handled 
by adding no. 26 to days 1 through 5, no. 27 to days 6 through 10 etc., and finally scheduling 
numbers 26 through g1 on Day 31. 

Such an arrangement would mean that one speaker would finish all but one of his assign- 
ments within the first five performance days. No other rearrangement of the schedule will 
ensure that each student performs at least once before you start around the class again. For 
this reason I have rejected such an arrangement. 
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round of speeches, or at the end of the 
semester. But it is difficult to keep in 
mind the quality of twenty or so per- 
formances occurring over a period of a 
week or two weeks, and nearly impos- 
sible to recall in June how Jones com- 
pared with Smith in a program which 
occurred in February or March. Only a 
little planning is required to arrange 
the class in such a way that each per- 
formance day provides an opportunity 
for an entirely different group of stu- 
dents to be compared with each other. 

The scheduling of speakers is based 
on the principle of cyclical rearrange- 
ment of a 4 x 4 or of a5 x 5, orthogonal 
square. This is easier to illustrate than 
it is to explain; consequently I append 
illustrations of schedules for classes of 
various sizes; each number represents a 
student in the class. It is perhaps a flaw 
in this system that twenty-five students 


is the maximum that can be easily ar- 
ranged in this fashion within a forty- 
five class meeting semester. There is no 
six by six orthogonal square; the next 
largest arrangement is a seven by seven 
square which requires fifty-six days to 
complete with seven speakers scheduled 
each day. However, speech department 
chairmen may find this a useful argu- 
ment for the limitation of the size of 
speech classes. 

This system arranges the students 
logically along a partially-ordered scale 
of excellence. It does not relieve the in- 
structor of the final decision of the allo- 
cation of course grades, but it does help 
him to determine in which order these 
grades should be given. I have now em- 
ployed this grading system in my speech 
classes for five semesters. I like it; my 
students seem to like it; I am very much 
interested in finding out how other 
teachers of speech courses like it. 








IV. NEW METHODS OF EVALUATING 
INSTRUCTION AND STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT 
IN A SPEECH CLASS 


Wesley Wiksell 


HE wise instructor in Speech uses 
- a variety of methods to evaluate 
the work his students are doing. Are 
they getting the assigned material and 
lectures? Are they improving in organiz- 
ing and delivering their speeches? He 
listens to them as they ask and answer 
questions about the assignments and 
notes their improvement in reaching 
the goals of the class. Through all of 
this, his attention is focused primarily 
on the quantity and quality of the work 
the students are doing. He may be 
satisfied with their achievements. Gen- 
erally, he is not. He often wonders why 
the work is not as good as he expects it 
to be. 


He then turns to the students for the 
answer. He that his students’ 
attitudes toward the class and toward 


knows 


himself have a direct bearing on the 
kind and amount of work they do; so 
he asks his students to answer a ques- 
tionnaire or check a rating scale about 
the course. Since these instruments are 
relatively easy to administer, he can 
spot the feelings of his students in a 
general way, and he can treat the data 
Statistically (making comparisons from 
year to year, etc.). These written surveys 


These new methods, adapted to the evaluation 
of speech courses and performance, are recom- 
mended by the writer, who is Professor of 
Speech at Louisiana State University. His ex- 
perience is wide and varied in the field, in- 
cluding work in basic skills, public address, 
business and industrial programs, and group 
processes. His Ph.D. (1935) was completed at 
Louisiana State. 


yield considerable information. Sixty 
percent of the students may indicate 
that they do not like the text. They 
may point to necessary changes. For 
example, seventy-five per cent of the 
students in a may indicate that 
the assignments are seldom clear. Still 
the instructor cannot always take them 


class 


at their face value. For example, a low 
rating on the anonymous rating scale 
has to be interpreted differently if made 
by a student with a high grade than by 
a student who has a low grade. Without 
this information the instructor has no 
of realistically interpreting the 
meanings of the ratings. 

The know the 
reasons for the expressed attitudes on 
these surveys. Furthermore, he wants the 
evaluation 


way 


instructor needs to 


process to be educational 
rather than judicial. He wants it to be 
a truly cooperative venture wherein the 
students, being primarily affected, as- 
sume responsibility for improving the 
class. Positive attitudes toward the class 
may be developed along with an im- 
provement in achieving the goals in the 
class. ‘To accomplish these objectives, 
the following methods may be used: 


THE CLAss OBSERVER 
Used by the staff and delegates at 
the National Training Laboratory at 
Bethel, Maine, and later adapted by 
many instructors to the classroom, is the 
student evaluator who observes the class 
in action. This observer, appointed by 
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the teacher or elected by the class, is 
generally a non-participant in the class 
activity so that he can give full time to 
his responsibility. He notes the other 
students’ understanding of the assign- 
ment, how well they carry out the as- 
signment, the amount and quality of 
class participation and the accomplish- 
ment of the group. He does not criticize 
the performance of the individual mem- 
bers. Throughout the period he is espe- 
cially sensitive to the feelings and at- 
titudes of the class members to the in- 
structor. He also observes the instructor’s 
attitude toward the class. In reporting 
his observations at the end of the period 
his manner is factual, objective, and un- 
emotional. The students and instructor 
comment on how well he reflected the 
feelings and problems of the group and 
cannot 
be taken relative to his observations. 


discuss the action that can or 

There are several advantages to this 
subjective approach. First, the students 
are trained in observation, sensitivity to 
feelings, and in reporting what they 
have seen. Second, since each student 
has at least one opportunity to be an 
observer, all of 
in the 


them become involved 
evaluation and assume some 
responsibility in the class improving it- 
self. Third, the instructor catches 
problems at the time they occur. At that 
time he asks uncover 
frustrations, beneath-the-surface annoy- 
ances, and other information so that he 
can take action accordingly. On the 
other hand, there are some obstacles to 
overcome in using an observer to evalu- 
ate a class. First, some instructors object 
to the subjective nature of the ob- 
server’s reports. The observer, after all, 


questions to 


is a student. He has his likes and dis- 
likes. Second, students find it difficult to 
develop enough courage to be frank. 
Often they are afraid to be honest with 


the instructor or their fellow students. 


Third, the students need some training 
on how to observe. Otherwise, they are 
likely to criticize the speeches them- 
selves, if it is a speech class, rather than 
the manner in which the speeches are 
criticized and the students’ reaction to 
that criticism. And fourth, the use of the 
observer is time consuming. 


A PANEL OF OBSERVERS 


This group technique of using three 
to five students, also appointed or 
selected on a rotating basis, who ob- 
serve the functioning of the class and 
report on it at the end of the period, 
is recommended by several instructors 
for large classes. While the one ob- 
server might be prejudiced, timid, overly 
critical, lacking in insight, and generally 
excluded from the class activities, group 
observation has its advantages. Here, 
the panel members participate in the 
class discussions and activities yet 
evaluate at the same time. This is pos- 
sible by having each member observe a 
specific aspect of the class procedure 
such as the assignment, criticism, stu- 
dent participation, and others. Or, each 
one may make a report on his over-all 
observations to the class near the end 
of the period. If the panel members did 
not have specific aspects of the class 
activity to observe, their discussion near 
the end of the period may reflect dif- 
ferent slants on the activities of the class. 
The group opinion is generally more im-_. 
personal than the opinion of one. a) 

The instructor can involve even more’ 
students than are used in the panel 
when he uses the entire class as ob- 
servers from time to time with a 10 min- 
ute non-structured discussion at the end 
of the period. At intervals, an entire 
period may be given over to an evalu- 
ation of the course. If some of the stu- 
dents are hesitant to express themselves 
frankly, the class can be divided into 
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buzz groups. One teacher said that she 
got surprisingly good results from this 
approach. “Brainstorming” has _ been 
used in an attempt to find solutions to 
problems such as, “How can we make 
reports on outside readings more in- 
teresting than in the past?” 

These procedures have the advantage 
of involving many students in the formal 
observation process. However, they are 
generally more time consuming than 
the single observer technique. 

RATING OBJECTIVES 

In this evaluation procedure the stu- 
dents rate themselves at regular inter- 
vals on a mimeographed form similar to 
the fragmentary one below: 


class averages from the master chart, 
After this procedure the class discusses 
each item: and asks, “Why did we or did 
we not improve?” 

This procedure, adapted from Maier 
has a number of advantages for evaluat. 
ing and improving a class. First, the 
student sees the objectives of the class 
spelled out for him. His attention is al- 
ways directed toward these objectives, 
Second, the individual and the group 
take pride in improving. As the semester 
progresses, the individual student al. 
most blames himself if he does not im- 
prove when he sees that the rest of the 
class shows improvement. Third, re. 
sponsibility for improvement is placed, 
to a great-extent, on the student. The in- 

















September 15 October go November 15 Etc. 
Your. Class Your Class Your Class 

OBJECTIVES Rating Average Rating Average Rating Average 
1. To develop 

confidence 4 5 5 6 6 6 — 
2. To organize 

a speech 2 5 3 5 4 4 -- 
g. To deliver 

a speech I 2 4 3 4 2 a= 
Rig iiss af _— — _— _ — 








On a certain day (September 15, for ex- 
ample) the student indicates the degree 
to which the class session helped him on 
the objective listed (to develop con- 
fidence, Number 1 for example). If he 
received “‘no help” for that period he 
rates the objective as 1; if he was helped 
“some” he rates it 5; and if he was 
helped ‘“‘a great deal” he rates it 10. 
These individual ratings are collected 
and averaged after class by the instructor 
or some one designated by the class. 
Before the following class period, the 
average for each objective would be in- 
serted in the “Class Average” column 
on an enlarged 24” x 48” cardboard re- 
production of the chart for the class to 
see. The sheets are returned at the 
beginning of the class period and the 
students copy on their own sheets the 


structor is placed in the position of 
helping the student. Fourth, the in- 
structor obtains a record of the attitude 
of the students toward the various ob- 
jectives of the course. Hé can see what 
objectives are realized or not realized 
in the minds of the students. In the 
discussions that follow, he senses at- 
titudes of disinterest, frustration, or 
satisfaction. One problem is that the 
student is likely to rate himself too high 
at the outset of the course so that im- 
provement on the record is not easily 
achieved. A problem is the 
amount of paper work necessary to 
average the ratings. 


second 


1 Norman R. F, Maier, Principles of Human 
Relations (New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
1954), pp- 83-86. 
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Exit INTERVIEWS 

This type of fact finding is taken 
after a student has dropped a course. 
Here one is looking for specific reasons 
for his leaving. One probes for the 
student’s feelings toward the course, to 
the other students, and toward the in- 
structor. This interview is best done by 
a colleague who should know the stu- 
dent’s interests, his major, his speech 
grades, and his grades in other courses. 
This is not a conference to persuade the 
student to return to the class; the 
emphasis is on the “why” of his leaving. 
Was the work too discouraging? Was 
there something the instructor did that 
affected him? What suggestions would 
he care to make? This frank, straight- 
forward talk may reveal possible ques- 
tionable personal characteristics of the 
instructor, a failure to convince the stu- 
dent of the value of the course, prob- 
lems in grading, failure to get at the 
student’s interests, or other unsuspected 
problems. This confidential, written re- 
port by the interviewer can be inter- 
preted in the light of the data the in- 
structor has about him. 


Post-TRAINING EVALUATION CONFERENCE 


The testimony of the students who 
have completed the course successfully is 
especially valuable. Here the former 
students feel free to express themselves: 
they have their grades, they can look 
back over the entire course and they can 
see how the course fits into a sequence 
of courses, how much it helps them in 
other courses or in their work if they 
have graduated. By meeting with small 
groups of g or 4 persons, the instructor, 
or someone he might designate, can 
draw out significant impressions that 
provide a more searching insight of the 


objectives and methods of the course. 
The setting should be informal and 
friendly. The teacher might take notes 
or record the impressions on tape. If a 
colleague serves as leader, the graduates 
should be assured that the observations 
made by individuals are confidential if 
they wish it so. Individuals are en- 
couraged to give negative as well as 
positive opinions. The advantage of 
getting information from students who 
have left the course is obvious. On the 
other hand, it is too late to change the 
course to fit their needs—their satis- 
faction can only come from helping the 
instructor improve a course others will 
take in years to come. 


CONCLUSION 


The frequency in the use of student 
evaluators will vary. But, regardless of 
how often or whatever time they are 
used, care should be taken to see to it 
that the procedure is not thought of as 
casual—perhaps carelessly planned and 
poorly executed. Evaluation should be 
considered a normal, yet important part 
of the class procedure. Plenty of time 
should be given to the reports and the 
discussions at the end of the class periods 
and this should not be infringed upon 
by the class or the instructor. Then, 
above all, the class and the instructor 
should take proper action as a result of 
the observations. In spite of the care 
the instructor uses in evaluating his 
work he cannot get all of the informa- 
tion he should have no matter how good 
his tools of evaluation. However, when 
he builds evaluation procedures into 
his classes, coupled with an objective at- 
titude, he is better able to spot prob- 
lems, face them, and deal with them 
before they become serious obstacles to 
student progress. 











V. BLUE BOOK CRITICISMS AT MICHIGAN 


Herbert W. Hildebrandt and Walter W. Stevens 


HE BBC's at The University of 
4 Michigan ‘are not a new speech 
imposed malady or an American coun- 
terpart of the familiar British abbrevi- 
ation, but they refer to assignments in 
the Speech Department familiarly called 
“Bluebook Criticisms.” They are written 
speech evaluations by students for other 
members of the same class. So effective 
is this written method in helping speech 
students to improve their public speak- 
ing that it is employed by most in- 
structors in the beginning speech course 
and by several instructors of more ad- 
vanced public speaking courses. The 
BBC's are a tradition at Michigan which 
dates back several decades. 

Their value for us has been fourfold: 
they serve in many instances as an ad- 
junct to the daily oral and written 
criticisms of the instructor and the class; 
they serve to reinforce, primarily 
through repetition, areas where the in- 
dividual student is especially weak; they 
serve as a circumspect exercise in listen- 
ing; and they serve as excellent summary 
critiques which the instructor can 
analyze in conjunction with his in- 
structor. 

Essentially this is what is done. Stu- 
dents are encouraged to make written 
observations in a speech notebook con- 
cerning each class member every time 
The authors of this last article describe a meth- 
od used by many instructors, but they give it 
new detail and a local emphasis. When they 
submitted the manuscript both were instruc- 
tors in Speech at the University of Michigan. 
Mr. Hildebrandt has his Ph.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Mr. Stevens completed 
his Ph.D. at Michigan in 1958, and is now As- 


sistant Professor of Speech at the University 
of Washington. 


that member presents a speech. Note. 
book criticisms improve as the course 
progresses. Beginning with the rudi- 
ments of public speaking and conclud. 
ing with more complex material, the 
students are exposed to basic rhetorical 
theory through the textbook and _ the 
lectures by the instructor to enable them, 
after a period of time, to record reason- 
ably intelligent appraisals. 

These notebook comments are then 
assimilated into a written essay of from 
one to three pages in length for each 
member of the class. The personal “let- 
ters” are handed in to the instructor 
who grades and collocates them before 
returning to each student in one neat 
stapled sheaf all those criticisms ad- 
dressed to him. In a class of twenty, 
each member 
critiques. 


would receive nineteen 

A significant part of this exercise oc- 
curs when the instructors follow up the 
assignment with careful analyses of the 
criticisms received by their students. The 
student is asked to summarize in simple 
chart form the critiques which he has 
received. For example, he may utilize 
headings similar to the major units of 
the course such as delivery, organization, 
evidence, reasoning, and language, and 
then simply tally the number of re- 
marks made pertaining to each. In order 
for a subsequent meeting with the in- 
structor to be beneficial, both the nega- 
tive and the positive criticisms are 
recorded; the positive in order to chart 
possible improvement and the negative 
in order to identify areas requiring more 
work. Occasionally the more intent stu- 
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dent records short phrases made by his 
critics beneath specific general headings. 


It is now in conference that the in- 
structor and student discuss the stu- 
dent’s speaking in terms of comments 
made by the class members. The fact 
that ten or fifteen fellow students 
mention a given difficulty tends to con- 
firm its significgnce in the eyes of the 
person who receives the comments. It 
is here that the bluebook criticisms ex- 
hibit their value as a pedagogical device. 
The instructor generally discovers that 
he now has a motivated student with a 
desire to eliminate his weaknesses. 
Throughout the conference the student 
often evidences a receptive and ready 
predisposition to attend to the instruc- 
tor’s suggestions which are 
adapted and related to the student’s 
own personal and unique problems in 
public speaking. 


specific 


In order to guarantee criticisms of 
quality and to facilitate the instructor's 
handling the hundreds of individual es- 
says, the procedure of doing the written 
criticisms has to be organized and ad- 
ministered carefully. Orally and in writ- 
ten form the class is given the following 
instructions: 


I. Mechanical Instructions 

A. Use bluebooks of a consistent size 

B. Use ink or typewriter 

C. Utilize only one sheet for each speaker 

D. Place the name of the speaker at the 
top of the page 

E. Make the critiques anonymous. Write 
your name on a separate card and 
attach the card to your criticisms so 
that you may receive credit for doing 
the assignment 

F. Submit your critique for a speaker the 
next class period after his speech dur- 
ing this round of speaking 

G. Should you be absent during this com- 
ing speech round, do critiques for that 
day’s program of speakers based upon 
your previous observations 


II. Content Instructions 

A. Base all criticisms upon the comments 
which are recorded in your speech 
notebook as well as upon observations 
made during this speech round 

B. Express your opinions honestly and 
frankly even though they may deal 
with such matters as the personality, 
habits, and dress of the speaker 

C. Employ established criteria for your 
evaluation. For example, use headings 
consistent with material learned in the 


course: 
1. Platform Delivery 
a. Vocal 


b. Physical 
2. Speech Organization 
a. Types of idea movement 
b. Clarity of movement 
3. Evidence 
a. Variety of support employed 
b. Fallacies in usage 
4. Reasoning 
a. Variety of reasoning employed 
b. Fallacies in usage 
Language 
a. Vocabulary 
b. Grammar 
c. Clarity 
d. Interestingness 
6. Style 
a. Formal or informal 
b. Appropriateness to speech topics 
7. Ethical Appeals 
8. Emotional Appeals 
g. Audience Adaptation 
D. Provide specific examples to support 
your statements beneath the above 
headings 
E. Give each speaker an _ alphabetical 
grade on his speaking to date 


or 


Modifications are made by individual 
instructors in the above procedure. 
“Bluebook” is a term which refers to 
blank paper booklets with blue covers 
in which examinations are written. 
These are employed to insure that every- 
one uses the same size paper. In lieu of 
a bluebook, any consistent size paper 
can be used. Grading of each student by 
his class members is optional; when it 
is employed, there is a surprising una- 
nimity as to the class standing of many 
individuals. Critiques are anonymous to 








bo 
no 


encourage absolute frankness which may 
be one of the most salient features of 
the assignment. 


Because a great amount of work is 
involved in writing critical essays for 
every member of the class, the student 
ought not to be expected to hand all of 
them in at once. The critiques, though 
based upon observations made during 
a period of perhaps two months, are 
written in conjunction with a given 
speech round, one usually toward the 
end of the semester. The student is 
expected to hand in essays on Wednes- 
day for the class members who spoke 
on Monday. On Friday he will hand in 
essays for the Wednesday program of 
speakers. By scheduling the due date of 
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the critiques over a week or a ten day 
period, only a limited number are writ. 
ten at a time. This, we have found, 
enables the student to do quality work, 

Student opinion tends to support the 
significance of the BBC assignment, 
Some instructors who have employed it 
for several years affirm its pedagogical 
value as determined through personal 
observation and through the vehicle of 
a course evaluation. Students suggest 
that it offers them an opportunity to 
extended and careful speech criticisms 
on their own. It enables them to receive 
in detail an objective, personal appraisal 
of their speaking from every other class 
member. And the written critiques serve 


as a basis for a valuable conference be- | 


tween themselves and the. instructor. 
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WHAT WE HAVE LEARNED ABOUT 
STUTTERING IN THE PAST TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


Ralph R. Leutenegger 


fey paper is the result of a request 


to spend 25 minutes talking about 
stuttering research completed in the 
past 25 years. The title suggests that you 
are about to have the novel experience 
of reading the statements of a mind- 
reader. I hope you'll forgive me if I 
disappoint you in this skill. I cannot 
presume to know what you have learned. 
Instead, perhaps I can try to share with 
you the impact of selected research on 
my own rather imperfect nervous system. 
It is obvious that the original time 
limit of the talk limits this over-view 
to a relatively few studies which hold 
particular significance for me. 


One of the major advances of the 
past quarter-century was the shift of 
emphasis from stuttering to stutterings. 
This development was far more than a 
play on words. It was a complete re- 
orientation. Instead of a “thingness” 
called “stuttering” which a person some- 
how had, we became more interested in 
studying what a person does while speak- 
ing. There was a change of emphasis 
from a more or less constant condition 
to the intermittent responses which 
people labelled “stuttering.” 


This re-orientation suddenly opened 
the research flood gates. It was now 


The article is basically the text of an address 
delivered by the author at the SAA convention 
in Chicago in December, 1958. He is currently 
the head of the Speech Pathology and Audiol- 
ogy area of the Speech Department at Michigan 
State University. He earned his Ph.D. at the 
University of Iowa in 1953, having previously 
received his M.A. from Michigan State Univer- 
sity and his Bachelor's degree from Marquette 
University. 


possible to quantify these phenomena. 
Stemming from this shift of emphasis 
are the many studies in which “moments 
of stuttering” were counted. No matter 
how imperfect the definition of 
“moment of stuttering,” certain things 
became apparent which had not been 
known before. Industrious researchers 
discovered what they called grammati- 
cal, syntactical and social functions of 
stuttering. Although attention was 
directed to the moments of stuttering— 
the doing of something, rather than a 
state of being—results were (and are) 
still generally reported as aspects of the 
“condition” called stuttering. A large 
proportion of these studies are best sum- 
marized in two books, Johnson’s Speech 
Handicapped School Children’ and his 
Stuttering in Children and Adults. 
These “counting” studies immediately 
made stuttering phenomena available 
for statistical manipulation. 

The instructional use made of such 
studies might well be highlighted by a 
recent experience of one of my friends 
in an allied discipline. This professor 
recently completed teaching a new 
undergraduate course. The bulk of his 
course content consisted of analyses of 
individual research projects completed 
in his area of study. For many of the 

1 Johnson, Wendell, Spencer F. Brown, James 
F. Curtis, Clarence Edney and Jacqueline 
Keaster. Speech Handicapped School Children. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. Revised edi- 
tion, 1956. 

2 Johnson, Wendell, and Ralph La 
(editors). Stuttering in Children and Adults: 
Thirty Years of Research at the University of 


Iowa. Minneapolis, Minn.: University of Min- 
nesota Press, 1955. 
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students in his class, this teaching ap- 
proach traumatic experience. 
They missed the eternal verities, the 
comfortable complacency of the cook- 
book rules of thumb. Permit me to quote 
a reaction turned in on a course evalu- 
ation questionnaire: 


Was a 


The thing I disliked the most was the emphasis 
on this research study and that research study 
and the impossibility of drawing anything but 
the vaguest conclusion....It’s discouraging to 
read a 4-page and hear lectures for 
one week on a topic, to finally discover that 
the study concludes that all we know for sure 


handout 


in this area is that there is a problem and not 
enough research has been done. 


Fortunately this negative attitude to- 
wards research shows signs of diminish- 
ing among undergraduate students of 
speech pathology. Journal articles have 
attempted to integrate various research 


studies into meaningful support of 
“theories,” and certain texts have cited 
the research bases for recommended 


therapeutic approaches. However, we 
are still plagued by the tenacious 
“plugging” of pet theories, in the ab- 
sence of confirmatory research findings, 
and despite findings which fail to sup- 
port the given theoretical affirmations. 
How wonderful it might have been if 
supporting research had been demanded 
of all contributors to the second edition 
of the Hahn compendium.?* 


The two questions most frequently 
asked by scientists are: “What is it?” 


and “How does it vary”? We really 


3 Eugene F. Hahn and Elise $. Hahn. Stut- 
tering: Significant Theories and Therapies. 
Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press. 
Second edition, 1956. 

*Lest this comment be misinterpreted as 
criticism of failure to achieve an attempted 
goal, let me hasten to note that the two com- 
pilors of this book did not set forth such a 
goal. Indeed, in the Introduction to the second 
edition, Elise Hahn expresses the hope that 
“This book, by showing the healthy variety of 
opinions, may convince the student that the 
questioning attitude and the search for evi- 
dence must be continually maintained with 
this challenging problem of stuttering.” 


stub our toes on that first question, and 
consequently the second. 

We have all heard “Stuttering” de. 
fined in multitudinous ways. Rarely do 
two speech speech 
therapists give voice to identical def. 
initions. The way I see it, the greatest 
amount of apparent agreement has 
been over the jawbreaker: “Stuttering 


pathologists or 


is an anticipatory, apprehensive, hyper. 
tonic avoidance reaction.’’* Even these 
words, I suspect, are frequently reiter- 
ated in parrot-like meaningless fashion, 
or else are used in desperation because 
no other definition appears to be any 
better. Then too, there are equally 
sincere people who cannot swallow this 
definition any better than 
knowingly swallow poison. 


they can 


Increasing the problem of definition 
are some of the research findings of 
Curtis Tuthill’ and Richard Boehmler. 
The research reports of these two men 
in particular, reflect the vast amount of 
disagreement among listeners as to what 
constitutes stuttered speech as well as 
the inconsistency of any one person in 
his use of the word “Stuttering” to label 
actual speech phenomena. The Boehm- 
ler and Tuthill studies certainly lend 
considerable support to Johnson's 
hypothesis that stuttering begins “in the 
listener’s ear.’”? 

If you subscribe to this viewpoint, 
your definition of stuttering must take 
the listener into consideration, as well 
as speaker-listener interactions. Such a 
definition as you might evolve from 
these considerations begins to get a bit 


4Speech Handicapped School Children, op. 
cit., p. 217. 
5 Tuthill, Curtis E., “A Quantitative Study 
of Extensional Meaning With Special Reference 
to Stuttering,” Speech Monographs, XIII (1946), 
81-98. 

6 Boehmler, Richard M., “Listener Responses 
to Non-Fluencies,” Journal of Speech and Hear- 
ing Research, 1 (1958), 192-141. 

7 Stuttering in Children and Adults, op. cit., 
p- 11. 
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“messy” in the eyes of researchers used 


‘to the greater precision of the natural 


sciences. 

To add to our trouble, some of the 
profession 
have gagged varying percentages of their 
colleagues with terms such as “non- 
fluencies,” “‘primary stuttering,” etc. 
Some particularly interesting reactions 
to these “labels” can be found in the 
agnostic’s chapter* in the new Eisenson- 
edited Symposium on Stuttering, and in 
Glasner article? on 
“The definition and use of the diagnosis 
‘Primary Stuttering.’ ”’ This latter article 
records wide disagreement on definition 
and use of the term “Primary Stutter- 


word-proliferators in our 


and Vermilyea’s 


ing.” 

The availability of unequivocal oper- 
ational definitions is of the utmost im- 
portance to a scientific profession. How- 
ever, stuttering research continues, 
utilizing the best definition that each 
individual researcher feels is at his dis- 
posal. Herein lies a considerable weak- 
ness of the stuttering research literature. 

We might look at the main streams of 
stuttering research as originating in the 
conviction that either stutterers have 
some bodily or psychic flaw which causes 
the stuttering, or that stuttering is be- 
havior brought about by the listener- 
speaker relationship—that is to say, the 
listener’s reactions trigger the kind of 
speech which is called “stuttering.” 

This two-fold might be 
viewed as a grossly unjust simplification 
of the roots of stuttering research. Per- 
haps we should consider more of the 


division 


possible germinal factors of stuttering 


8 West, Robert, “An Agnostic’s Speculations 
About Stuttering,” in: Stuttering: A Symposi- 
um, Jon Eisenson, editor. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1958, pp. 167-222. 

®Glasner, Philip J. and Frana Dahl Vermil- 
yea. “An Investigation of the Definition and 
Use of the Diagnosis, ‘Primary Stuttering,’” 
Journal of Speech and Hearing Disorders, 18 
(1953), 161-167. 


Vv 


research. Certainly some research ap- 
pears to be based almost solely on the 


concept known as Thesis Require- 
ment.” Fortunately, however, con- 
scientious and hard-working editors 


spare us exposure to any great amount of 
such writings. 

During the past quarter-century there 
has been a decline in the amount of re- 
search concerned with the neurophysio- 
logical and genetic viewpoints, and an in- 
crease in that devoted to psychological 
factors or personality interrelationships. 
Bulk, however, does not necessarily 
imply truth. The organic-default light 
continues to burn brightly in various 
laboratory windows. 

Let me mention now a few studies 
which have seemed of particular im- 
portance to me. 

Towards the top of my list in im- 
portance is the research effort directed 
towards the onset of stuttering. Of 
particular significance are Fred Darley’s 
chapter on parental attitudes and ad- 
justments,’® as well as Johnson’s “Study 
of the Onset and Development of Stut- 
tering’ appearing in Johnson’s book 
Stuttering in Children and Adults. 
These studies indicate that the original 
diagnosis of stuttering is usually made 
by parents when the child is 2, 3, or 4 
years old. It appears that the speech 
thus-labelled was not overly different 
from the apparently unconscious repeti- 
tions which we know characterize 
normal childhood speech. 

With reference to injuries, diseases, 
intelligence, general physical develop- 
ment, etc., there appear to be no signifi- 
cant differences between these so-called 
stuttering children and others not so 


10 Darley, Frederic L., “The Relationship of 
Parental Attitudes and Adjustments to the De- 
velopment of Stuttering,” in: Stuttering in 
Children and Adults, op. cit., pp. 74-153- 

11 Johnson, Wendell, “A Study of the Onset 
and Development of Stuttering,” in: Stuttering 
in Children and Adults, op cit., pp. 37-73- 
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diagnosed. Nor do the parents of these 
so-called stutterers differ greatly from 
parents of non-stuttering children, ex- 
cept in a tendency to have _ higher 
standards, greater expectations, and to 
be more highly sensitive in general. An 
additional comprehensive follow-up” of 
these studies is promised shortly. 

Meanwhile there are other research 
results which appear to coincide with 
some of Darley’s initial findings. Leon- 
ard Goodstein*® concluded, on the basis 
of MMPI profiles of the parents of 
stutterers, that these parents were not 
grossly different in their attitudes and 
behavior from the parents of non-stut- 
terers. This agreement with Darley’s 
study is all the more significant, since 
the children of Goodstein’s parents had 
stuttered longer (7 years on the aver- 
age) than Darley’s group, who were 
evaluated as having stuttered less than 
3 years. One might have expected that 
the parents of the chronic stutterers 
would be more maladjusted. Goodstein’s 
study does not support that expectation. 

The indication of upward-striving 
parents in Darley’s study is also noted in 
John Morgenstern’s atricle on ‘“Socio- 
economic Factors in Stuttering.”'+ He 
reports that of the various  socio- 
economic groups in Scotland, the great- 
est percentage of reported stuttering is 
found in the children of fathers in the 
semi-skilled occupations. Morgenstern 
argues that, more than any other single 
Scottish occupational class, those in this 
category desire higher status. 

Further support of the concept of 
parental hyper-anxiety over their chil- 


12 Johnson, Wendell (ed.). The Onset of 
Stuttering. Minneapolis: University of Minne- 
sota Press (In Press). 

18 Goodstein, Leonard D., “MMPI Profiles of 
Stutterers’ Parents: A Follow-up Study,” Jour- 
nal of Speech and Hearing Disorders, 21 (1956), 
430-435. 

14Morgenstern, John J., “Socio-Economic 
Factors in Stuttering,” Journal of Speech and 
Hearing Disorders, 21 (1956), 25-33. 


dren's speech, comes from studies re. 
ported by Johnson’® and Snidecor** of 
the Bannock and Shoshone Indians of 
Idaho. Similar support comes from re. 
ports of anthropological field workers 
employed by the Edwin 
Lemert in studying various Asian and 
African sub-cultures. In interpreting his 
findings of the relationship of sub 
cultures to non-incidence, as well as to 
excessive incidence of stuttering. Mor. 
genstern concluded: that “Stammering* 
incidence in a culture is very highly cor 
related with cultural practices _ of 
stigmatization of the  stammering, 
particularly with parental anxiety over 
the possibility of their children’s stam- 
mering.””?? 


Sociologist 


Oliver Bloodstein'® along with Wil- 
liam Jaeger and Jack Tureen, has con- 
tributed additional insight on the prob- 
lem of parental evaluations. These men 
obtained speech fluency evaluations of 
parents whose children were referred to 
a Speech Clinic as stutterers. These re- 
actions were diagnoses of “Stuttering” 
or “Normal” in response to recorded 
spontaneous speech of 6 stuttering and 
6 non-stutering children. They found 
that the parents of stutterers significant- 
ly exceeded parents of non-stutterers 


15 Johnson, Wendell, “The Indians Have no 
Word For It: Stuttering in Children and 
Adults,” Quarterly Journal of Speech, 30 
(1944), 330-337, 456-465. 

16 Snidecor, John C., “Why the Indian Does 
Not Stutter,” Quarterly Journal of Speech, 33 
(1947), 493-495- 

*In general, the words “stuttering” and 
“stammering” are used synonymously. The 
former is the preferred word in the United 
States; the latter term is more generally used 
in most other English-speaking parts of the 
world. 

17 Morgenstern, John J., “Psychological and 
Social Factors in Children’s Stammering,” un- 
published Ph.D. dissertation, University of 
Edinburg, 1953, as quoted in: Speech Handi- 
capped School Children, op. cit., p. 223. 

18 Bloodstein, Oliver, William Jaeger and 
Jack Tureen, “A Study of the Diagnosis of 
Stuttering By Parents of Stutterers and Non- 
Stutterers,” Journal of Speech and Hearing 
Disorders, 17 (1952), 308-315. 
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in the extent to which they diagnosed 
both the stuttering and non-stuttering 
children as stutterers. 

Another line of research has 
been the attempt to measure the amount 
of stuttering by frequency counts of 
the moments of stuttering. From these 
studies have emerged three basic find- 
ings: The Adaptation Effect, the Con- 
sistency Effect, and the Spontaneous Re- 
covery of the strength of the stuttering 
“Adaptation Effect” is 
meant the “decrease in the frequency or 
severity of the stuttering response dur- 
ing oral reading or speaking.’'® The 
“Consistency Effect” refers to “the 
stuttering to occur 


ma jor 


response. By 


term 
tendency for con- 
sistently in response to the same words 
stimuli.”*° “Spontaneous Re- 
increase in 
the frequency or severity of the stutter- 


or other 


covery” is the “recovery or 


ing response, following adaptation.” 
Of theoretical significance are the 
analogies, first systematically drawn by 
George Wischner,?* between _ these 
aspects of stuttering behavior and cer- 
tain kinds of conditioned and learned 
that have been intensively 
studied by the learning psychologists. 
Some alternate interpretations of the 
Adaptation Effect appear in Eisenson’s 
chapter** in the recently-published book 
“Stuttering: A Symposium.” 

Also utilizing the learning frame of 
reference is the approach-avoidance con- 
flict theory developed by Joe Sheehan.** 


responses 


19Speech Handicapped School Children, op. 
cit., p. 257. 
20 Ibid., p. 25 
21 [bid., p. 25 
22 Wischner, George, “Stuttering Behavior 
and Learning: A Preliminary Theoretical For- 
mulation,” and “An Experimental Approach to 
Expectancy and Anxiety in Stuttering Be- 
havior,” Journal of Speech and Hearing Dis- 
orders, 15 (1950), 324-335 and 17 (1952), 139-154. 
23 Eisenson, Jon, “A Perseverative Theory of 
Stuttering,” in: Stuttering: A Symposium, op. 
cit., pp. 225-271. 
24Sheehan, Joseph, “Conflict Theory of Stut- 
tering,” in: Stuttering: A Symposium, op. cit., 
pp. 123-166. 


~I<J 


This theory views stuttering as a con- 
flict between the drive to speak and the 
drive to avoid expected stuttering. This 
formulation is best explained and docu- 
mented in the Symposium just men- 
tioned. A related view of “Stuttering as 
an Anticipatory Struggle Reaction” is 
presented by Oliver Bloodstein®® in the 
same publication. 

Incidentally, in my opinion this book 
offers some of the best descriptions avail- 
able of stuttering therapeutic principles 
and techniques. 

In one way or another, the writings 
of each of these theorists—Bloodstein, 
Sheehan and Wischner—can lead to 
viewing improvement as a function of 
anxiety deconfirmation or guilt re- 
duction. They could also be viewed as 
reasonably compatible with Johnson's 
definition that “Stuttering is what a 
speaker does trying to keep from stutter- 
ing.”’26 

Along an entirely different line of ap- 
proach, is the Mary Lou Sternberg 
Shane 1946 investigation?’ of the effect 
on stuttering of alteration in auditory 
feedback. She found significantly less 
stuttering during oral reading when a 
masking noise of 5 decibels was ad- 
ministered. Another investigation of 
the effects of auditory masking in the 
speech of stutterers has been reported 
by Jean Maraist and Charles Hutton.** 
Because of the latter’s findings, they 
suggest trying clinically a portable 
amplifier capable of feeding a 50 decibel 
noise to the stutterer while talking. 


25 Bloodstein, Oliver, “Stuttering as an Antici- 
patory Struggle Reaction,” in: Stuttering: A 
Symposium, op. cit., pp. 3-69. 

26 Stuttering in Children and Adults, op. cit., 

2 
a or Shane, Mary Lou Sternberg, “Effect on 
Stuttering of Alteration in Auditory Feedback,” 
in: Stuttering in Children and Adults, op. cit., 
pp. 286-297. 

28 Maraist, Jean Ann and Charles Hutton, 
“Effects of Auditory Masking Upon the Speech 
of Stutterers,” Journal of Speech and Hearing 
Disorders, 22 (1957), 385-389. 
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Colin Cherry and Bruce Sayers?® ad- 
vance the hypothesis that stuttering is 
mediated by the subject’s perception of 
his own low-frequency voice sounds. 


In the light of these several studies 
on aspects of audition, one might con- 
sider for further testing the hypothesis 
that “Stuttering is a perceptual 
normality.” 


ab- 


Another aspect of the organic-flaw ap- 
proach which interests me is John 
Lovett Doust’s inquiry into the capillary 
blood-oxygen saturation of stutterers. 
Lovett Doust estimated capillary blood- 
oxygen saturation by the technique of 
spectroscopic oximetry, the site of ex- 
amination being the finger nailfold 
skin. He reported that in a simple 
breath-holding procedure, his 45 mainly- 
adult = stutterers’ 
Scores’’* 


“Stress Response 
resemble those of paranoid 
and epileptic patients rather than those 
of neurotics.*° This interpretation in- 
terests of Robert West’s 
hypothesis that stuttering is an epileptic 
disorder.** It will also be interesting to 
get Wendell Johnson’s findings, and his 
interpretations thereof, from his current 
study on the results of hyperventilation 
of stutterers. 


me in view 


29 Cherry, Colin and Bruce Sayers, “Experi- 
ments Upon the Total Inhibition of Stammer- 
ing by External Control, and Some Clinical 
Results,” Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 
1 (1956), 233-246. 

*“A ‘Stress Response Score’ is obtained by 
multiplying by 100 the difference between the 
resting oximetric level and the level obtained 
after the subject has held his breath for a 
proportion of his total breath-holding time, 
and then dividing this figure by the resting 
level (in R.T. secs.). Negative and low posi- 
tive (<+5) scores are found in physically sick, 
convalescent, and neurotic patients; high posi- 
tive scores (>+25) in subjects who character- 
istically over-respond or are hypersensitive to 
stress, and in paranoid and epileptic patients; 
while scores of +5 to +20 are typical of mental 
and physical health”. 

30 Lovett Doust, John W., “Stress and Psycho- 
pathology in Stutterers,”” Canadian Journal of 
Psychology, 10 (1956), 31-37. 

31 See Note 8. 


Another study by John Lovett Doust, 
in conjunction with Laura Coleman® 
investigated visual discriminatory aware. 
ness. They found a group of adult stut 
terers to differ significantly from their 
controls in their critical flicker-fusion 
thresholds (CFF),* which the author 
stated to be a sensitive 
neurological efficiency. 


indicator of 


Despite the essentially negative find- 
ings of the biochemical and physiologi- 
cal studies summarized by Harris Hill,® 
these more recent studies certainly in. 
dicate that the quest for an organic 
basis of stuttering continues unabated, 
and perhaps should continue in search 
of support for a neurogenic etiology 
hypothesis. 


With respect to personality studies, 
Joe Sheehan has reviewed recent studies 
utilizing projective techniques. On the 
basis of his critical analysis of these 
studies, Sheehan find no con- 
sistent personality pattern for stutterers 
which differed from normal speaking 
controls. The only significant difference 


could 


was a somewhat lower level of aspiration 


for stutterers. However, Sheehan re- 


minds us that we have no evidence for 
knowing whether the lower level of 
aspiration is a reaction secondary to the 
handicap, or whether it stems from an 
ego-protective level of conflict. 

On the basis of the Minnesota Multi- 


32 Lovett Doust, John W. and Laura I. M. 
Coleman, “The Psychophysics of Communica- 
tion III. Discriminatory Awareness in Stutterers 
and its Measurement by the Critical Flicker 
Fusion Threshold,” A.M.A. Archives of Neurol- 
ogy and Psychiatry, 74 (1955), 650-652. 

*The CFF is the threshold point where in- 
termittent illumination appears to fuse or an 
apparently steady light first appears to flicker. 

33 Hill, Harris, “Stuttering: I. A Critical Re- 
vi.w and Evaluation of Biochemical Investiga- 
tions,” Journal of Speech Disorders, 9 (1944); 
245-261; “Stuttering: II. A Review and Integra- 
tion of Physiological Data,” Journal of Speech 
Disorders, 9 (1944), 289-324. 

84 Sheehan, Joseph G., “Projective Studies of 
Stuttering,” Journal of Speech and Hearing 
Disorders, 23 (1958), 18-25. 
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phasic Personality Inventory, W. Grant 
Dahlstrom and Dorothy Drakesmith 
Craven found that young adult stutter- 
ers differed from their presumably 
normal university freshmen controls in 
that “they were a bit more discouraged, 
socially withdrawn, and uneasy in. social 
situations.””*° These findings also could 
be viewed as the result of stuttering ex- 
periences, rather than a causal person- 
ality difference. 

Certainly an overview of recent re- 
search must refer to the vastly important 
work done by Don Lewis and Dorothy 
Sherman in developing and applying a 
Scale for measuring the severity of 
stuttering.°* Also of value in the struggle 
to find satisfactory means of evaluating 
progress in stuttering therapy, is a 1954 
report by Robert Schaef and Jack Mat- 
thews.*7 Their findings suggest that 
when change-in-severity judgments are 
desired on the audible aspects of stut- 
tered speech, the use of naive judges will 
yield just as valid and reliable results 
as would be obtained through the use of 
less numerous “experts.” 

It still remains obvious,. however, that 
the problems of gauging therapy effect 
are enormous. Not only is it difficult to 

35 Dahlstrom, W. Grant and Dorothy Drake- 
smith Craven, “The Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory and Stuttering Phenomena 
in Young Adults,” (a paper presented at the 
Sixtieth Annual Meeting of the American 
Psychological Association, 1952, Washington, 
D. C.), as quoted in: Speech Handicapped 
School Children, op. cit., Pp: 237- 

36 Lewis, Don and Dorothy Sherman, “Meas- 
uring the Severity of Stuttering,” Journal of 
Speech and Hearing Disorders, 16 (1951), 320- 
326. Dorothy Sherman, “Clinical and Experi- 
mental Use of the Iowa Scale of Severity of 
Stuttering,” and “Reliability and Utility of In- 
dividual Ratings of Severity of Audible Char- 
acteristics of Stuttering,” Journal of Speech and 
Hearing Disorders, 17 (1952), 316-320 and 20 
(1955) 11-16. Dorothy Sherman and William D. 
Trotter, ‘Correlation Between Two Measures 
of the Severity of Stuttering,” Journal of 
Speech and Hearing Disorders, 21 (1956), 426- 

87 Schaef, Robert and Jack Matthews, “A 
First Step in the Evaluation of Stuttering 


Therapy,” Journal of Speech and Hearing Dis- 
orders, 19 (1954), 467-473. 


control the variables and to measure 
results, but it is also difficult to know 
what actually was done therapeutically, 
and in what amount. 

With respect to therapeutic research I 
certainly must refer to the great bulk of 
Van Riper’s publications on stuttering, 
and particularly to his chapter** in the 
Eisenson-edited Symposium. I have also 
found of great value last years’ article 
by Dean Williams entitled “A Point of 
View About Stuttering.’”’*® 

Of added therapeutic interest is the 
article by Pollaczek and Homefield,* of 
the Mt. Vernon (NY) school system. 
They reported in the 1954 Mental 
Hygiene journal an exploratory prob- 
ing of the use of masks as an adjunct 
to role playing. While they made no 
claims to any control of variables, they 
found dramatic elimination of stuttering 
when masks were on. A momentary lift- 
ing of the mask to ask questions brought 
an immediate resumption of stuttering. 
They also reported increased stuttering 
when certain roles were established that 
threatened the child’s ego. It will be 
interesting to read the findings and in- 
terpretations of the complete study they 
have promised. 

I have been talking for some time 
about some publications which have 
helped to form and to modify my own 
views about stuttering. In so doing, I 
cannot help but feel vulnerable to the 
criticism of an arbitrary selection of 
material. Let me hasten to assure you 
that time limits, not philosophical bias, 
have dictated my choice of research 
studies mentioned. 


88 Van Riper, Charles, “Experiments in Stut- 
tering Therapy,” in: Stuttering: A Symposium, 
op. cit., pp. 275-390. . 

39 Williams, Dean, “A Point of View About 
‘Stuttering,’ Journal of Speech and Hearing 
Disorders, 22 (1957), 390-397- 

40 Pollaczek, Penelope Pearl and Harold D. 
Homefield, “The Use of Masks as an Adjunct 
to Role Playing,” Mental Hygiene (N. Y.), 38 
(1954), 299-304. 
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In attempting to end this talk—rather 
than summarizing—let me call attention 
to some seeming enigmas: Almost every 
treatment for stuttering has produced 
significant improvement in some cases. 
There has also been spontaneous speech 
improvement with and without what 
we might consider to be favorable speech 
environments. No one therapy has yet 
proven successful in all cases. 

As I study the diverse people I see in 
a clinical setting: as I read records of 
stutterers’ thoughts, ‘““Unspeakable’’** or 
otherwise; as I ponder on seemingly- 
conflicting theories, and on the possible 
integrity of their authors, I repeatedly 
have the feeling that many of us are 
talking about vastly different kinds of 


41 Travis, Lee Edward, “The Unspeakable 
Feelings of People, With Special Reference to 
Stuttering,” in: Handbook of Speech Pathology, 
Lee Travis, editor. New York: Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, Inc., 1957. 


people or problems when we Say We are 
thinking about stuttering. 

As I entertain the idea of multiple 
causality and maintaining factors, and 
as I see certain apparent differences 
disappear in statistical methods for 
group comparisons, I cannot help but 
feel that we are still in uncharted 
diagnostic depths. 

Should we not perhaps continue to 
explore the idea of different kinds of 
stutterings?*?: 4% Is it valid to consider all 
stuttering behaviors as examples of one 
unique disorder? Perhaps we need to 
re-orient our thinking from the “Prob. 
lem of Stuttering behaviors” to the 
Problems of Stuttering behaviors.” 

42Falck, Frank James. Interrelationships 
Among Certain Behavioral Characteristics, Age, 
Sex, and Duration of Therapy in a Group of 
Stutterers. Unpublished Ph.D. Dissertation, The 
Pennsylvania State University, 1955. 

43 Berlin, Asa. An Exploratory Attempt to 
Isolate Types of Stuttering. Ph.D. Dissertation, 


Northwestern University, 1954 (University Mic 
rofilms, Ann Arbor: Mic A54-3623). 
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THREE ARTICLES ON THE TEACHING OF FILM 





I. FILM COURSES IN THE BROADCASTING 
CURRICULUM 


Robert E. 


COLLEGE curriculum is, by its 
A very nature, inflexible and unyield- 
ing. In the thinking of many persons, 
may even be 
termed “unprogressive.” Administrators 
frequently tend to view a “sound curric- 
with a “stable 
one not subject to frequent 
or arbitrary change or any change at all 
in many cases. There is implied a cer- 


students especially, it 


ulum” as synonymous 


curriculum,’ 


tain degree of stagnation as a moderately 
No one would 
argue the point that a curriculum which 
reflect technological 
change could lead only to academic 
courses created over- 
night and old ones deleted almost as 
quickly. By the same token, however, 
needlessly antiquated curricula, or 
coursework which is hopelessly unreal- 
indefensible in the 
mid-twentieth century. 


desirable characteristic. 


tried to every 


chaos, with new 


istic, is equally 


Yet the broadcasting curriculum in a 
majority of colleges and universities to- 
day does not adequately reflect the 
revolution which has taken place in 
American broadcasting. Neither course 
content or curricular requirements have 


The author, who presented these materials on 
the Radio-TV-Film program at the Chicago 
Convention (1958), is Associate Professor of 
Telecommunications at the University of 
Southern California. He has been Editor of the 
Journal of Broadcasting since its inception three 
years ago, holds a Ph.D. in Radio-Speech from 
Ohio State University, and has had more than 
ten years professional experience in commercial 
broadcasting. 


Summers 


kept pace with the many changes which 
have occurred. Broadcasting, of all the 
mass media of communication, has ex- 
perienced a startling series of major 
changes in an unbelievably short span of 
time. Some of these changes have totally 
reshaped the medium into something 
far different from that described in the 
average broadcasting textbook. More 
significantly, some of these changes have 
played havoc with the practical effective- 
ness of much of the coursework which 
the college or university is prepared to 
offer. 


Take what has happened to radio 
broadcasting as a case in point. With 
the pattern of “modern” radio being 
largely that of “formula” programming, 
background music, disc jockeys and 
“capsule” news reports—where is there 
sound, valid argument for courses in 
radio acting, radio writing, radio pro- 
gram production, or even the old stand- 
by, radio announcing? How many col- 
leges or universities are prepared to 
meet the challenge of radio today by 
turning out a highly commercial student 
product—a deejay with a strong “sales 
personality,” experienced in the “hard 
sell,” conversant with the art of formula 
programming from the Top 40 approach 
to more specialized styles of “rock 'n 
roll,” “progressive jazz,” or “country 
music’? Where does the student product 
of the university find practical expres- 
sion of his specialized knowledge of 
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“good music,” or “good drama,” or even 
“good English’? More and more, the 
teacher of radio courses is being forced 
to retreat to the ivory tower of FM radio, 
school broadcasting, or to impractical 
classroom exercises for a medium that 
no longer exists anywhere but in his 
own memory. 


To a comparable extent, the same 
pattern is being repeated in instruction 
in television today. Classroom instruc- 
been and _ is 
dominated by an emphasis upon “live” 
production. One major institution to- 


tion in television has 


day offers more than 20 quarter-hours 
of credit in television production 
techniques—for “‘live’’ television produc- 
tions, dramatic and non-dramatic. Yet, 
in the television industry, circa 1958, 
“live production” is rapidly becoming a 
thing of the past. Even without the 
revolutionary changeover to video tape 
recording, film has already assumed a 
dominant role at both network and local 
station 


the 


extent that 
devotes less than 
10% of its total broadcast time to “live” 
programs of any kind. Current predic- 
tions are that “live” programming in 
television will soon become as extinct 
as the old studio orchestra in radio of 
a by-gone era. 


levels—to such an 


average station 


Naturally, there will always be some 
programs which, of necessity, will be 
“live,” but are these programs the kind 
which are an important part of col- 
legiate instructional programs? For the 
most part, student interest alone argues 
against collegiate concentration on non- 
dramatic “live” programs—the sports 
interview, the “live” commercial, the 
public service “talk” show. The. univer- 
sity or college production class is pushed 
into doing “live” drama just as the 
drama department continues to produce 
“live” stage plays. But the drama de- 
partment of the modern university no 


longer makes a pretense at “training” 
actors professionally; the radio or tele. 
vision curriculum does! 

But to take the case a step further, 
If “live production” is being replaced 
in the industry, what is the nature of 
the replacement? The answer is in the 
pre-packaged film: — the 
syndicated film series (which has now 
reached the proportions of a $100 mil- 
lion-a-year business) or the feature film 
(which may account for an even larger 
share of the television program dollar), 
The program budget of the local tele. 
vision station is being allocated to an 
ever-increasing film 
shows, which economy of 
scheduling and staffing, despite a high 
initial cost, that alone makes film pro- 
gramming superior to “live” program- 


program on 


degree to such 


offer an 


ming in the eyes of the station manage. 
ment. 

Yet to what extent is this extremely 
significant shift to film being recognized 
or reflected in the broadcasting cur- 
riculum? More to the point, to what 
extent can these changes be encompas 
sed in an academic program which per- 
force must emphasize a “liberal” edu- 
cation for the graduate? 

In answer to the first question, there 
doubt that teachers of 
courses in broadcasting are attempting 
to modify course content in the light 
of changing conditions. The degree to 


is no many 


which this is being done is impossible 
to determine. Recent studies of course- 
work in radio-TV-film throughout the 
country indicate some rather interesting 
developments, however. 

There is more work being offered in 
film today than ever before with 55 in- 
stitutions now offering formal courses 
in motion pictures—a total of 275 dif 
ferent courses. Yet, surprisingly enough, 
only 18 of these institutions offer courses 
concentrating specifically in films for 
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elevision! A recent study of broadcast 
curricula in 25 leading universities in- 
dicates that the average offering is 79 
quarter-hours of credit per college in 
radio-T'V only 2 
quarter-hours of credit per college in 
flms for television. In only one of the 


instruction, with 


p institutions studies was a course in 
flms for television one of the specific 


requirements for radio-TV majors. 


9 


Obviously, if the importance of films 
in television is widely recognized it has 
not yet been reflected in the establish- 
ment of special courses devoted ex- 
dusively to film. By the same token, 
even the schools offering substantial 
work in motion pictures tend to con- 
centrate on motion 
pictures rather than television program- 
ming with film materials. 


production of 


On the other hand, how can the grow- 
ing importance of film (or of VTR) be 
incorporated into the broadcast cur- 
riculum without (a) completely _re- 
vamping the entire curriculum or (b) 
encroaching upon the sacred confines 
departments? 
Some institutions have met the challenge 
by establishing departments of radio- 
TV-film, or integrating film with radio 
and television as has been 
the case with the University of Miami, 
the University of North Carolina, North- 
western University, New York Univer- 
sity and the University of California at 
Los Angeles. 


of other disciplines or 


curricula, 


In most cases, however, separate de- 
partments have not found favor with 
university administrations. Coursework 
in radio and television is most frequent- 
ly located in a department of speech or 
dramatic art, or perhaps in a depart- 
ment or school of communications. To 
make major changes in emphasis from 
production techniques appropriate to 
the parent department would remove 
the justification for that department 


offering coursework in radio or tele- 
vision at all. Even with separate de- 
partmental structures, emphasis in 
courses dealing with film is, convention- 
ally, that of motion picture production, 
and of documentary film-making at that, 
rather than the utilization of films for 
television programming. Perhaps the 
distinction is somewhat academic, but 
there is a real difference between produc- 
ing films and programming with films. 
It is the latter which offers the simplest 
solution for the radio-TV department 
today. 


Without implying that many colleges 
and universities are over-emphasizing 
the purely production aspects of radio 
and television, it can be said safely that 
programming is an area of broadcast 
instruction all too often overlooked or 
under-emphasized. (Even in the broad- 
casting industry the importance of 
programming is insufficiently recognized 
—according to an NAB survey of last 
year only two radio stations out of three 
had a full-time program director!) 
Programming in the sense of developing 
a program schedule, of attempting to 
interrelate various types of program ma- 
terials to make up a balanced program 
structure, thereby to serve the public in- 
terest, convenience and necessity, is an 
art in itself—quite aside from the 
creative aspect of producing a single 
program. The impact of films on tele- 
vision, quite simply, is upon television 
programming—the making available of 
a wide variety of diverse program ma- 
terials that may be woven into an in- 
tegrated whole. The technique of analyz- 
ing program product, of analyzing 
audience tastes, audience availability, 
audience composition, etc., and match- 
ing available program product to avail- 
able audience in line with the needs and 
desires of that audience is quite properly 
a part of the broadcast curriculum, and 
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a fitting addition to a “liberal edu- 
cation.” 


The vast stockpile of film currently 
available for television makes a course 
in films for television necessarily more 
one of utilization of film than one con- 
cerned with film production. Some of 
the courses television 
still another approach—that film 
handling, editing, and the mechanics of 
operation of the film room in a TV 
station. For a professional course, this 


in films for use 


of 


is certainly important, since employment 
in the film department of a station is a 
prospect likely than 
“live” program production or direction 
at the local station level. 


much more is 


Practically speaking, however, the so- 
called cine- 
the 
curriculum, 


but almost any of the “content” courses 


courses” in 
little 


broadcast 


“production 


matography have place in 


Speech-oriented 


devoted to specialized study of films and 
film utilization may be integrated easily 
into a_ radio-IV 
Courses such 


course structure. 
“the Film Medium,” 
“History of Motion Pictures,” “Motion 


as 


Picture Survey” meet the requirements 
of the liberal arts curriculum and con- 
tribute to a fuller understanding of the 
mass media. Too, a favorite device is the 
coupling of film and television in such 
courses as “Television and Film Criti- 
cism,” ‘Survey Broadcasting and 
Film,” “The Radio, TV, and Film Pro- 
gram,” or “The Control of Radio, TV 
and Films.” 


of 


Whatever the pattern, the fact re- 
mains that films for television, or film- 
recordings of television programs, are 
a factor to be reckoned with in every 
broadcast curriculum. The stigma of 
teaching a dying art can easily be 
avoided by a proper balance between 
course offerings stressing “live porduc- 
tion” and “film utilization” in television 
programming. It ironic, 


is somewhat 


THE SPEECH 





PEACHER 


perhaps, to observe that in_ teaching 
courses in television today the “lab” 
“production” course is now more likely 
to be a “theory” | 
“content” 


course than is the 
lecture which js 
heavily larded with audience or rating 
analysis, program criticism and evalu 
ation, or techniques of scheduling film 
shows on television stations. Yet here jg 


or course 


a concrete example where the “content” 
course offers more direct practical in. 


formation than the so-called “technique” | 


course. Actually, it is merely an ap 
plication of further techniques to a 
somewhat different type of 


as such. 


Admittedly, the addition of film to 
the broadcasting curriculum poses prob- 
lems for the teacher of broadcasting, It 





function, 
though perhaps not easily recognized | 


requires a greater degree of emphasis | 


upon programming instead of programs 
individually. There are no textbooks on 
programming, and little or no agreement 
as to how one programs a station. The 
Federal Commission 
has long inveighed against the station 


Communications 


with an unbalanced program schedule, 
but fails to specify just what an “ideal” 
balanced schedule would look like. With 
the average station programming 50,000 
hours of broadcast material each year, 
“balance” is difficult to achieve, equally 
so to envision. While films provide the 
broadcaster with an expedient answer 
to his programming needs, they likewise 
provide the instructor in radio and tele- 
vision with ample descriptive material 
from which to organize his instruction 
in programming. With film, the student 


or instructor alike can begin to dis 


tinguish between the narrow creative 


development of a program idea into a 
full-fledged production and the much 
broader concept of organization and 
integration of many programs into a 
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program structure designed to serve 
many publics, many audiences, over an 
extended span of time. This offers a just 
culmination of the university or college 
curriculum in broadcasting, both 
practical and in keeping with the edu- 
cational tradition. 

Merely adding courses in film in an 
existing curriculum is but a_ partial 
answer to the problem of meeting the 
challenge of change in an ever-changing 
medium. It is, however, a first step to- 
ward the development of a fuller cur- 
riculum which covers all aspects of 
broadcasting from studio to the audi- 
ence. It prepares the student to take a 
responsible role in an important me- 
dium of communication that he knows 


and understands, not merely to_ per- 


form a specialized task or hold a job. 
This should not be interpreted as an 
attack upon existing curricula or any 
single phase of coursework, but a plea 
for a greater concern for realism in cur- 
riculum planning and future expansion 
—to change with a changing medium 
and profit by these changes instead of 
denying their existence or clinging to 
outmoded concepts or habits. This is, 
or should be, the essence of modern edu- 
cation in a changing world. It must be 
the pattern of education for broadcast- 
ing to justify its existence in a college 
of liberal arts or any other academic 
structure. And with film the program 
pattern of the future in broadcasting, 
the answer. should be clear as to what 
is needed in the broadcast curriculum. 











II. BUILDING THE COURSE IN FILM CRITICISM 
Jack C. Ellis 


The proportion of esthetically fine 
films in an age of mass production in 
all the arts might be shown to compare 
favorably with the number of signif- 
icant musical or literary works or out- 
standing examples of visual or plastic 
arts. But statistics seldom convince and, 
in this case, would not indicate how or 
why the teacher might approach film as 
art. The value of a serious attempt to 
understand film be lost in argu- 
concerning its present status 
among the arts and buried by the aver- 
age low quality and current conditions 
of production and distribution in the 
commercial motion picture. To ap- 
proach film as an art form means here 
simply studying its characteristics with 
the disciplined vigor at the 
traditional arts are studied. 


can 
ments 


same 


In analyzing film form, however, a col- 
lege class must take account of the 
problems and limitations encompassing 
most film The medium is a 
composite one, drawing from several 
arts and crafts, through the collabora- 
tion of a number of specialists. At the 
same time, artistic expression in film has 
been limited persistently re- 
production (of literary and dramatic 
works especially) that its unique formal 
possibilities have become blurred in 
the minds of film makers and audiences 
alike. It is still pertinent to ask “What 


creation. 


so to 


Ellis is Assistant Professor of Film in the De- 
partment of Radio-TV-Film, School of Speech, 
Northwestern University. He writes from his 
experience as a teacher of courses in film pro- 
duction and criticism. His Ed.D. was done at 
Columbia University (1955). He is presently on 
leave, working at the University of California 
at Los Angeles. [See S.T. Vol. 6 (Sept. 1957), 
250-253 for an earlier article by Dr. Ellis.] 


is film art?” since it subsumes and de. 
pends upon all of the other arts, and 
“Who is the creator of a film?” since go 
many are involved in its production. 

There are no categorical answers to 
these questions but the problems they 
raise can be explored through reference 
to writers in a number of fields: philoso. 
phy, psychology, criticism and history of 
the arts, and particularly film criticism 
and film making. These problems and 
the writing about them might become 
central to a course in film criticism. At 
any rate, they do suggest two teaching 
approaches to the technique of film 
which, along with philosophical and 
psychological bases, make up a total 
esthetic. 

The first approach comes from those 
who stress the composite nature of film 
art, and show and 
values by comparing and contrasting it 
with the characteristics of, and esthetic 
reactions to, other arts. The second ap- 
proach proceeds to the anatomy of film 
analyzing its materials, structure, and, 
to a lesser extent, the esthetic experience 
peculiar to it. Among the writers follow- 
ing the first approach are creators in 
the visual arts, art critics, and art his- 
torians. They are interested in the role 
of film in the development of the visual 
arts generally from fixed perspective to 
“vision in motion,” use Moholy- 
Nagy’s phrase, and as a medium for the 
communication 


its distinctiveness 


to 
of cultural 
values. Among those most concerned 
with intensive analysis of the medium, 
the second approach, are the film makers 
and film critics whose vital concern is 


modern 


for the continuing development of their 
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particular art. Obviously these two ap- 
proaches can be profitably combined. 
But let us first consider film as a col- 
lectively created, composite art; and 
then look at it as a distinctive art, with 
its own form. 


I 


A teaching approach to film as a 
composite art could move easily from 
the philosophical esthetics of Susanne 
Langer and others through the psycho- 
physical psychology of film experience 
to the unique characteristics of film art. 
It would call for a study of the con- 
tributions of other arts to film, and of 
the separate arts and crafts of film mak- 
ing. Literature and drama have, since 
the beginning of film, supplied materials 
and suggested techniques for filmed 
stories. The graphic and plastic arts 
have provided principles and models for 
visual composition and the basis for set 
design. Music serves an even more vital 
function in film than in theatre, adding 
coherence and emotional depth, and 
dance has inspired the pantomime in 
silent films and become _ thoroughly 
integrated with film technique in a new 
style of “musical.” A teaching approach 
stressing these dependencies requires 
relatively little argument because of its 
counterpart in the many existing courses 
in theater arts. In a “film arts” course, 
familiarity with the other arts and with 
modern philosophical and psychological 
esthetics could be maximum 
advantage. Such an approach, presum- 
ably, would be attractive to the in- 
structor who is interested in film but 
hesitates to devote a whole semester or 
year exclusively to it, or who feels un- 
certain about leading a class through 
the intricacies of an unfamiliar medium 
without benefit of constant points of 
reference. 


used to 


Film has obvious similarities to most 
of the major arts, and its own in- 


dividuality may be understood by com- 
paring it to other arts as well as by 
exclusive attention to its materials and 
techniques. Precedents for and examples 
of this approach are provided by many 
writers on film technique. For example, 
Roger Manvell observes that 


[The film’s] alliance with the work of the 
painter and still photographer ends where its 
essential beauty, mobile composition, begins. 
Its alliance with the drama is very superficial, 
since the best drama is in the first place some- 
thing to be heard, with sight as the subsidiary 
function. Shakespeare and Shaw, the Greek 
tragedians and Tchekov, Aristophanes and Sean 
O’Casey are men of dramatic speech, and 
actors succeed or fail on the stage because they 
are or are not artists of the spoken word. They 
combine with this quality movement and ges- 
tures, qualities to be seen, but they are sub- 
sidiary. 

The film comes closest in structure to the 
novel, from which, judging from some screen 
adaptations, it seems most divided. The novel 
has the quality of free narration, of directing 
the reader's attention wherever it is most neces- 
sary for the good of the story or the emotion, 
of ranging backwards or forwards in the time 
sequence of the plot, of stressing this and 
eliminating that. It parts company from the 
film, however, at the point where the emotions 
of a character are described, not shown ob- 
jectively in terms of outward signs of action, 
and again in its discursiveness owing to the 
fact that a novel may be taken up and put 
down by the reader at any time, whereas the 
film, to succeed in its effect, must be seen con- 
tinuously from beginning to end. 

Perhaps it is with the ballet that the film 
can find a kindred technique. The ballet with 
a story implies its narrative by movement and 
gesture, to which the music acts in precisely 
the same creative capacity as the sound track 
of the film. Whereas the favourite themes of 
the ballet are fantastic, those of the film are 
realistic. 


This passage was taken from Manvell’s 
invaluable little Penguin paper-back en- 
titled simply Film. 

Once the distinctive properties and 
recurrent structural patterns of film 
have been established comparatively, the 
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study may move on to the separate arts 
and crafts which go into film making. A 
corollary of the composite nature of film 
art is its collective production by many 
persons skilled in various arts and crafts. 
A question voiced earlier is thus re- 
iterated: “Who is the creator of a film?” 

This question has been a favorite sub- 
ject of controversy within film circles for 
many years. The argument seems un- 
important, however, if film making is 
compared to the “collective” arts of 
drama, ballet, and architecture rather 
than to the individual creation of liter- 
ature, sculpture and painting. If we 
more out of our culture (to the No 
drama of Japan), or historical period (to 
the Gothic cathedral), we might allow 
for a collectively created art work. But 
assuming that a film must bear the im- 
print of a single personality if it is to 
be judged a work of art, there is the 
tradition of director as film creator. 
Whether he produces as well as directs 
his films, whether he writes his own 
scripts and does his own editing, or 
depends upon others for some of these 
skills, certain film artists have  suc- 
ceeded in controlling the subject matter 
and style of their works to almost the 
same degree as a Van Gogh—or a Da 
Vinci (who, incidentally, employed 
“assistants”). Excepting obvious pot- 
boilers of commercial necessity, the films 
of René Clair, Alexander Dovzhenko, 
Carl Dreyer, or G. W. Pabst reveal a 
highly individual and consistent tech- 
nique and viewpoint. The work of Frank 
Capra, Cecil B. DeMille, Alfred Hitch- 
cock, Ernst Lubitsch, or Preston Sturges 
—Hollywood craftsmen all—can_ be 
identified with equal ease. Chaplin, of 
course, has assumed increasing control 
over the skills involved, until in his last 
few films he is everything—producer, 
author, dialogue writer, composer, 
choreographer, director, film-cutter, and 





star. 


been 


And there have numeroys 
“non-theatrical” film makers, from the 
European avant-gardists of the twentig 
to young Americans like Stan Brakhage, 
who literally create films single-handed, 
The techniques employed by makers of 
abstract films and certain kinds of 
poetic documentaries demand a single 
artist-technician who follows the whole 
creative process, if its value is to sur. 
vive the cutting room and laboratory, 
But, whether performed by one per: 
son or many, the essential steps of film 
making remain much the same, though 
particular films may not require one or 
another of them. The major skills to be 
considered are script-writing, directing, 
set-designing, photography, acting, edit- 
ing, composing, and, possibly, sound re. 
cording and “mixing.” Students in a 
criticism course may profit from trying 
their hands at one or several of these 
skills, complementing their reading, 
discussion and analysis of films with a 


few simple experiments. 


II 

Now let us turn to the other suggested 
approach and see what we can make of 
film as a distinctive art, with a unique 
form. Because of its admittedly com- 
posite characteristics, built upon many 
arts and crafts, film easily accommodates 
works adapted from other media. The 
staples of motion picture “entertain- 
ment” have been versions of novels, 
stories, plays, musical comedies, and 
even. operas, turned out by industrial 
crews in Los Angeles, London, Paris, or 
Rome. In spite of a familiar objection 
—“The movie wasn’t a bit like the 
book”—the structure and incidents of 
these films usually parallel, as closely 
as the different medium will permit, the 
works upon which they are based. This 
is not to say that a fine film cannot be 
based on a work in another medium. 
But the following procedure seems to me 
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essential: first, a complete understanding 
of the plot, characters, and intent of 
the original work; second, a pause for 
digestion; and third, the beginning of 
creative thought on the question, ‘““How 
can this artistic statement about reality 
best be articulated in my medium, film?” 

Even so, unless it has been chosen 
for its cinematic plot-theme, much of 
the intellectual perception and emotion- 
al power of the original work is bound 
to be muted or lost entirely in a film 
translation. Though there is a tiresome- 
ness about insisting that screen stories 
must move, that they must be stories 
told first in terms of action, this is so 
fundamental that it must be repeated. 
Motion pictures differ finally from every 
other narrative medium in the two 
simple characteristics that they move 
and that they are pictures, and also that 
these two characteristics co-exist. The 
“original” screenplay, containing a plot- 
theme conceived for film alone and ca- 
pable of expression in another medium 
only with difficulty, is always to be pre- 
ferred to the adaptation. For if, as Paul 
Rotha suggests in Film Till Now, we 
look back at the outstanding works of 
the cinema, it is mainly the films which 
are wholly original in conception that 
have created film history. Rotha’s list 
includes Intolerance, The Cabinet of Dr. 
Caligari, Nanook of the North, Potem- 
kin, The Last Laugh, A Nous La 
Liberté, Kameradschaft, The Public 
Enemy, Toni, The Way Ahead, The 
True Glory, Monsieur Verdoux, Paisan, 
and he points out that none of these was 
a transcription from another medium. 


The most generally accepted theories 
about the distinctive bases of motion 
picture technique seem to rest upon the 
psychological phenomenon that makes 
projected motion possible—persistence 
of vision. Film becomes one of the nar- 
tative arts only in its finished form and 


through audience perception. On an 
elementary level its communication is 
chiefly visual—a succession of pictures, 
scenes, shifting patterns of light and 
shadow. But as the spectator relates 
frame to frame and sees motion, so he 
relates shot to shot and builds meaning. 
Similarly, the composition of a single 
shot is not measurable for beauty or 
effectiveness as a still photograph would 
be. The movement within the shot itself, 
occasioned by the subjects photographed 
and modified by camera speed and 
movement, and, above all, the lines and 
textures of the shots preceding and fol- 
lowing, are included in cinematic com- 
position. From frame to shot to scene 
to sequence to film, the spectator sup- 
plies the relationships. To illustrate: if 
an exterior shot of a remote house at 
night, a second shot of a woman alone 
in a room, and a closeup of a hand 
reaching for a light switch are shown in 
that order, the audience will supply the 
connective links, putting that woman in 
that house and that hand in that room, 
making out of this a little chiller, when 
in fact there is no consecutive narrative 
and the footage may have been shot 
miles and years apart. 


This enthymeme-like development in 
which the audience adds the given one 
and one to get the intended three, 
though frequent in other arts, is the 
very anatomy of film. It is what some 
film makers call pictorial continuity; 
others, montage. As the organic basis of 
motion pictures it was hinted at in the 
early books of Vachel Lindsay and 
Victor Freeburg, and has been clearly 
enunciated by Béla Balazs, V. I. Pudov- 
kin, Sergei Eisenstein, Rudolf Arn- 
heim, Paul Rotha, Raymond Spottis- 
woode, and the other major contributors 
to film esthetics. This conception is 
especially appropriate to the master- 
pieces of silent film; it needs consider- 
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able rethinking when applied to the less 
clearly marked and more complex inter- 
relationships of sound film. The sharp 
juxtaposition, rhythmic cutting, and ex- 
treme camera movement which mark the 
technique of the fully-deveioped silent 
movie have been superseded by subtle 
and fluid counterpoint of sight and 
sound. The relationship between the 
image and its accompanying sound track, 
rather than the end-to-end linkage of 
visual components, engrosses many con- 
temporary film makers. Color, wide 
screens, and stereophonic sound have 
further altered the medium, and their 
separate use and contribution to the 
whole require additional analysis and 
better synthesis. 


III 
Possibilities for creative film scholar- 
ship and criticism increase with every 
metamorphosis of the medium, while 
much still remains to be learned about 
the silent black The 


and white film. 


persistent lag and limitations of writings 
on film esthetics can be an advantage 
rather than a handicap for the college 
teacher, however, as he and his clas 
share the excitement of moving along 
still unexplored paths. Comparison of 
film with other arts and close analysis of 
particular films, with the aid of 
“viewers” and scripts, will reveal much 
not yet clearly understood or articulated 
about motion picture creation as it is 
now practiced 


and, more im- 


portant, as it may evolve. The questions 


even 


posed at the beginning of this paper, 
“What is film and “Who is the 
creator of a film?,” have not been finally 


art?” 


answered. If for no other reason, peri- 
odic technological innovations and con- 
stantly conditions of film 
production suggest that there may never 
be final answers. But any of the teaching 


approaches and methods that 


changing 


follow 
from these basic questions should help 
students to see films better, understand 
more about them, and enjoy them more. 
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lll. TEN YEARS OF FILM TEACHING IN BRITAIN 
Tony Hodgkinson 


In 1914, George Bernard Shaw said: 


The cinema is going to form the mind of Eng- 
national national 
those of 


land. The conscience, the 


ideals and tests of conduct, will be 
the film. 


He went on to tilt at those who, having 
never been picture palace, 
were “hideous im- 
morality of the cinema” and sought to 
ban children under sixteen. He instead 
felt that the major danger of the new 
entertainment “desolating 
romantic And in true 
Shavian style, he concluded: 


inside a 
alarmed at the 


was __its 
morality.” 


meddlesomeness of the 
the laissez-faire of the other, 


Between the ignorant 


one party and 
nothing sensible is likely to be done. 


Until the end of the Second World 
War, Shaw’s prophecy held true. My 
own generation grew up with Holly- 
wood, paid our weekly or twice-weekly 
took 
what we needed—jazz, gangsters, slang, 
the Western—and unconsciously, no 
doubt, than we shall 
ever know. Parents and teachers vaguely 
disapproved, occasionally banned; liter- 
ary intellectuals ignored or tittered; we 
loved and accepted. 


visits to its celluloid embassies, 


absorbed more 


When former Editor of the Speech Teacher, 
Henry Mueller, took his sabbatical leave to 
study film in Great Britain, he worked closely 
with the author, who was the founder of the 
Society of Film Teachers, now called the Society 
for Education and Television. Dr. Mueller be- 
lieved that American teachers of Speech and 
persons interested in film in the United States 
should know what has been happening in Brit- 
ain. This article is the result of the coopera- 
tion of these two gentlemen with your editor. 
To both of them our sincere thanks for this in- 
teresting contribution! (Tony Hodgkinson’s 
address is: g5 Grove Park Road, Chiswick, Lon- 
don, W. 4.) 


Then came the first of the post-war 
scares about juvenile delinquency. As 
so often in the past, the cinema took 
most of the blame. (Probably for the 
last time, since television, the new 
scapegoat, was just around the corner.) 
But this time, something sensible was 
done. The Government set up a Commit- 
tee to report on the effects of children’s 
attendance at cinemas, and the Com- 
mittee, in 1950, came back with a 
balanced answer. The Wheare Report 
(named after the Committee’s chairman) 
said, in effect, that we do not know 
what are the effects of young people’s 
cinemagoing. (Appendix I listed four 
closely-printed “Suggestions for Re- 
search.”) Certainly there was no evidence 
to link it with delinquency. 

But the standard of values depicted 
in the average film came in for much 
adverse criticism, and the Report said: 
We are convinced that the regular portrayal of 


false values is more pervasive and dangerous 
than the depiction of crime or immorality. 


No short-term remedy was suggested. 


Only a more discriminating public will reduce 
the demand for this kind of skilfully contrived 
rubbish. There is, however, something in the 
atmosphere of the cinema that seems to lull 
the reason, and many people judge films less 
critically than plays or books. 


But the Wheare Report went outside its 
terms of reference to comment favour- 
ably and at length on what it considered 
would be one very long-term remedy— 
the efforts of a handful of teachers to 
introduce “film appreciation” into their 
schools. 


The work which is being undertaken in some 
schools, youth clubs, and school film societies, 
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in educating children to view films with dis- 
crimination, should be encouraged. 


A few months before the publication 
of the Wheare Report, we handful had 
begun to meet each other and exchange 
views and experience. A few months 
afterwards, we took a major step into 
the unknown. We formed the Society 
of Film Teachers, with membership 
open to all engaged in education, and 
for a minute annual subscription. We 
did not claim that we the 
answers. We had but sure con- 
viction: that little or nothing could be 
achieved by a negative, censorious at- 
titude towards children’s love of mov- 
ing pictures; we pinned our faith to 
what we called “the positive approach.” 
We set out to sell an idea to British edu- 
cation—a world not particularly re- 
ceptive to new ideas—the idea that the 
cinema should be taken seriously by all 
teachers, as a great and popular art 
and an important social influence. We 
wanted to spread understanding and, if 
possible, love of the movies amongst 
those who up to then had regarded them 
as hostile and pernicious influences; to 
encourage those who already enjoyed 
them to share that enjoyment with their 
pupils; and (by no means least) to 
broaden the outlook of those who, in- 
fluenced by one or two academically- 
minded film critics, were tending to 
narrow “film appreciation” into a sterile, 
specialized study of silent Russian and 
mid-thirties French classics. 

A dedicated 


knew all 
one 





voluntary committee, 
many of whom are still serving the 
Society, wrote letters, published dupli- 
cated pamphlets, lectured and generally 
spread the gospel. We opened up re- 
lations with a hard-headed and dubious 
film trade, long accustomed to regard 
teachers as the least knowledgeable and 
most hostile of the ‘“do-gooders.” We 
viewed their 16mm film releases, made 


suggestions for increasing their number, 
prepared reports for our members cop. 
taining suggestions for positive and 
sympathetic discussion with their chil. 
dren. We bombarded our members, and 
everyone else who listen, with 
baked half-baked and 
gradually sorted out their and our ex. 
periences into a coherent policy. 

The British Film Institute, a semi- 
governmental body established in the 
thirties mainly as an archive and in 


would 


notions, and 


formation centre, helped us enormously, 
Its then Director, Denis Forman, now a 
top TV executive, saw the potentialities 
of the new movement and appointed one 
of our number, Stanley Reed, to heada 
Film Appreciation Department. 
Reed, who had pioneered in teaching 
film to children in London’s East End 
during the war, widened the Institute's 
services to education by publishing a 
monthly wall-sheet “Film Guide” for 
schools; by introducing new film ma- 


new 


terial, including one-reel extracts, into 
its distribution library; and securing for 
the Society a tiny annual grant to main- 
tain our sense of mission. After a few 
years, I joined him for a spell at the 
Institute, and we began to distinguish 
the main lines of approach by which 
film can be taught. 

Discussion: The Society has always 
held that sympathetic, guided discussion 
by teacher and children of current films 
is the backbone of al] film teaching and 
that, at one level or another, it should 
take place in every classroom as a mat- 
ter of course. The cinema (and today, 
even more so, television) provides a 
common ground on which the maturer 
standards of the teacher can be set be- 
side the enthusiasms of the children, 
with benefit to each side. Discussion 
should not, of course, be confined solely 
to the content of films and television 
programmes, neither should it be con- 
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cerned entirely with techniques and 
considerations of form. Each affects the 
other, and it is important that both 
teacher and children should take this 
into account. To concentrate on form 
and neglect the content, and vice-versa, 
has provided the basis for many false 
judgments of the cinema. 


Naturally, it follows that teachers 
should know about their pupils’ cur- 
rent filmgoing experience and, wherever 
possible, share it to some extent. In 
many this need to the 
“ordinary cinema” (not the specialized 
“art-house’’) led to an increased 
respect for movies on the part of teach- 
ers, and has provided the first step to- 
wards a deeper understanding of the 
problems, artistic and economic, which 
confront contemporary film-makers. 


cases, visit 


has 


Film Shows: The majority of British 
possess a 16mm _ film 
projector, and an ever-increasing num- 
ber use them for lunch-time or after- 
school film shows. Merely to show an 
assortment of free-hire educational or 
documentary shorts is, of course, use- 
ful, but the Society of Film Teachers 
very much to extend and 
deepen the range of film education 
through these school shows. We have 
published several handbooks, pamphlets, 
and hundreds of reports designed to 
help teachers to organize and _ success- 
fully run “School Film Societies.’’ Gen- 
erally speaking, these societies are fi- 
nanced in part at least by pupils’ sub- 
scriptions, and are concerned to pro- 
vide them with worthwhile entertain- 
ment. British and American features just 
sufficiently old to have been missed by 
the youngsters, yet new enough not to 
have appeared on television, form the 
mainstay of the programmes, with 
periodic and wary excursions into the 
field of Continental or silent features or 
shorts. We lay great stress on the need 


schools today 


has done 


for proper introduction to the films, 
either verbal or by programme notes, 
and most films likely to be shown in 
school film societies today have been 
viewed and are well documented for this 
purpose by S.F.T. 


Discussions of the films, usually by a 
smaller group than saw them, follow as 
a general rule, but we recommend that 
these should take place a day or two 
afterwards and not immediately follow- 
ing the presentation, as is frequently 
the case in French “cine-clubs.” 


Classroom Lessons: Sooner or later, 
every film teacher finds it necessary to 
devote lesson time to his subject. Some 
of us, with sympathetic head-teachers, 
have been able to put “Film” officially 
on our timetables; others utilize those 
vaguely-defined periods variously known 
as “Social Studies,” “Current Affairs,” 
“Optional” or what-have-you. Each 
teacher, according to his own personal 
outlook and attitude towards the 
cinema, will work out his own scheme 
of work, with differing emphases on 
various aspects of film language, tech- 
nique, history, aesthetics, etc. There is 
great diversity and scope here, as in- 
deed there should be. 


My own four-year course has three 
major aims: to make articulate film- 
goers; to provide them with defences 
against exploitation; and to provide 
them with means of expression in film 
itself. To these ends, I give series of 
lessons which can be roughly grouped as: 
The Grammar and Vocabulary of Film 
and Film Criticism; How Films Work, 
Who Make Them, and How Films 
Started; Film-Scripting and Film-Mak- 
ing Exercises, 


Film-making by Children: As a group 
exercise, either as part of classroom 
work or as an out-of-school activity in its 
own right, this has proved a valuable 
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form of film teaching, and there are now 
in existence well over 150 short 16mm 
and 8mm story-films which have been 
scripted, directed, photographed, acted 
and edited by British school-children, 
with the teacher acting as producer-su- 
pervisor. Three festivals of these films 
have been held in London, a national 
newspaper now awards annual prizes 
and the 
other European 


“movement” has spread to 


countries, notably 
France, Holland and Western Germany. 
Some of us concerned about the 
increasing public interest in this mani- 
festation, that 


are 
and are wary it should 
cult that 
which has been built up around chil- 
dren’s painting—the cult of Dr. John- 
son’s dancing dog, where interest cen- 
tred the 


not turn into a similar to 


on unusualness of the per- 
former rather than on the quality of 
the performance. The educational value 
of these rather in the 
process than in the product, and what 
may the 


exercises lies 


appear to outsider a_ filmic 
failure may have been equally valuable 
to its young makers in teaching them 
about the potentialities of film as a 


medium of expression. 


Other aspects of film teaching include 
the illustrated lectures given at the 
National Film Theatre in school-time 
to audiences of 500 London school- 
children; the development through a 
series of international conferences of a 
European film education group; the ap- 
proval last year by the British Board of 
Film Censors of our pioneer work with 
the statement: “The experimental stage 
in film teaching is now past”; the 
development of film education lies in 
the training of teachers, and the moves 
towards its establishment as a university 
subject. 


Let me conclude with some references 
to the society’s work in television. When 
this re-started in Britain after the war, 
it was under the monopoly of the B.B.C, 
and to begin with was little more than 
illustrated radio. As such, it made litile 
or no impact on our young people, 


and certainly did not detract from 
their cinemagoing. But a few year 
ago, when commercial TV was intro 
duced to this country, the situation 


changed almost overnight to one com. 
parable with that in the U.S.A. Fora 
while, film teachers regarded the new 
medium with suspicion, and there was 
a danger that they might withdraw into 
a new-found respectability and develop 
film into a specialist study as far re 
moved from the child’s interests as was, 
say, literature some twenty years ago, 
Fortunately, other views have prevailed, 
and we are now following our children 
into exciting paths opened up by the 
smaller screen. 


A first-class study, ‘Television and 
the Child,” by the Nuffield Foundation, 
has recently been published, in which 
teachers are recommended to apply to 
television the teaching methods pio 
neered and developed by the Society of 
Film Teachers, which for the past year 
has also been issuing a series of “Tele- 
Notes.” 

Finally, 1 am happy to report that, 
since I began to write this article, S.F.T. 
has metamorphosed itself into S.E.F.T. 
—the Society for Education in Film and 
Television, thus recognizing that the 
two screen media are but two aspects of 


vision 


the same moving-picture language, a 
language in which all our young people, 
in whichever country they live, need as 
much education for the future as we can 
provide. 
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PARALLEL PROVERBS—AN ACTIVITY FOR 
FOREIGN STUDENTS 


Elizabeth Carr 


NE who makes a career of teach- 


() ing speech is likely to hear, through 


the years, hundreds of student-speeches. 


‘Many, of course, are colorless; some are 


very bad indeed. But over and above 
these, a number of excellent speeches are 
heard and some of these remain in the 
mind. Since a speech teacher needs to 
order to make 
criticisms, a great deal of miscellaneous 
material must sink into the storehouse 


listen attentively in 


of his memory, there to be packed away 
with the rest of his knowledge. This 
might be thought of as an extra edu- 
cation, acquired without course fees and 
without examinations. I have thought 
of getting out an encyclopedia entitled 
“Amazing Data from Speeches I Have 
Heard.” This personal book of knowl- 
edge would range in content from in- 
structions on how to hunt wild pigs in 
Hawaii to descriptions of the fighting 
cocks of Guam. 

There are segments of this material 
which are well worth preserving and 
passing on to others. During the time I 
have spent in teaching foreign students 
from Asia I have often been startled, 
amused, amazed, dismayed, disheartened, 
and again heartened by the things I 
have kinds of material 
from foreign students’ speeches have 
intrigued me. One is their surprised 
first reactions to some aspects of Ameri- 


heard. Two 


For many years the author has had a particu- 
lar interest in teaching speech to foreign stu- 
dents. She took her M.A. (1940) and her Ph.D. 
(1953) at Louisiana State University. She is now 
Associate Professor of Speech at the University 
of Hawaii. 


can life. The other is the comparison 
of facets of Asian culture with the cul- 
ture of the West. It is about the second 
kind of material that I want to write. 
I shall at times include material pre- 
sented by Hawaiian students, although 
these young people are not foreign stu- 
dents but American citizens. 

One way a speech teacher can _be- 


come immersed quickly in this kind of 


cultural comparison is by presenting 
each of the foreign students in a class 
with a familiar English proverb. His 
assignment is (1) to read the proverb to 
the class clearly and distinctly; (2) to 
re-phrase it in other words, explaining 
its meaning to the best of his ability; (3) 
to give a parallel proverb (or a con- 
trasting one) from his own country, 
translated into English; (4) to re-read 
the proverb. The student should have 
at least overnight to organize his ma- 
terial. A short class discussion should 
follow each presentation. This four- 
part, seemingly simple assignment 
usually results in a wide variety of 
recitations, depending upon the time 
and thought spent upon the _prep- 
aration and depending upon the re- 
sourcefulness of the student. The better 
recitations can be very good indeed, so 
much so that I have found it a pleasure 
to tape-record some of them for my 
permanent tape library. 

It is not surprising that such a col- 
lection should contain some _ proverbs 
about the subject of speech itself. As 
far as I have been able to detect, these 
wise sayings are often to the disparage- 
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ment of oral communication. (It is to 
be remembered that most proverbs were 
evolved before the advent of Depart- 
ments of Speech and before the seman- 
ticists taught us how to speak wisdom). 
An example from China is “Illness goes 
in through disaster comes 
out of the mouth.” The Koreans say 
“Words have no feet but they can travel 


the mouth; 


a thousand miles,” or in another version, 
“Words travel a thousand miles without 
wings.” An amusing Burmese comment 
upon the empty speaker is “A pot which 
is not filled 


completely produces a 


bubbling sound.” 

The further one delves into the sub- 
ject, the worse things look for speech. 
A Thai proverb says, “When you speak 
you will be worth only two shillings, one 
penny; when you are silent your in- 
trinsic value grows to four pounds 
gold.” This is a version, on a lower 
level of abstraction, of our own “Words 
are silence is golden.” Thai 
people say “The quiet man will often 
get the best piece of meat from the 
plate.” 


silver; 


There seems to be no doubt about the 
fact that silence was held up as a fine 
commodity in the Orient, at least in 
the old days. Yet I have heard a few 
proverbs which give useful advice for the 
specialist in oral interpretation. This 
bit of wisdom from Korea is a case in 
point: “Don’t read sutra into the ox’s 
ear.” The Thai people express the same 
thought in a slightly different way: 
“Don't play the violin to the buffalo.” 


Even though my students have been 
young adults, I have never received 
many proverbs extolling love. (This 
enterprise is left to poetry). One ex- 
ception is the effective Japanese saying 
“Pockmarks can be dimples” (to the 
man in love). Indonesia has the skepti- 
cal comment “Out of sight, out of heart,” 
a close parallel to our own saying. A 
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slant on love which is a little unusuaj 
in the West (where the love of cour. 
ship is glorified almost to the exclusion 
of other kinds of love) is the Japanese 
saying “Once one becomes a parent, 
he knows what love is.” 


As would be expected caution comes 
in for much serious and picturesque eX: 
pression. Proverbs are, above all, wam 
ings given by the old to the young. The 
Thai words of wisdom, “A small bird 
should build a small nest,” seems charm. 
ing to us and curiously right: for the 
Thai. The parallel version we are ac 
customed to, “Cut your sail according 
to your cloth,” has a different flavor, 
couched as it is in a metaphor appropri- 
ate to seafaring nations. Another ex- 
ample of a change of metaphor for the 
expression of a thought long familiar 
to us is to be seen in the Korean saying, 
“My calf, although it may be thin, is 
worth more than my neighbor’s golden 
calf.” The Filipino’s proverb puts it “A 
landed fish is better than the bigger one 
that got away.” These give a refreshing 
new light on the time-worn version “A 
bird in the hand... .” Such a change of 
metaphor can be found also in the 
Korean words “The darkest spot is just 
below the candle,” paralleling “The 
darkest hour is just before the dawn,” 
but translating the idea from an expres 
sion involving time into one involving 
space. 

It is interesting to notice the difference 
between the piece of advice from Japan 
“Tighten your helmet even after you 
have won the battle,” and the Western 
expression, “Don’t lock the barn door 
after the horse is stolen.” The Japanese 
have chosen a positive rather than a 
negative form for the adage and have 
molded the thought to encourage fore- 
sight rather than to envision the sor- 
rows of “hindsight.” This particular 
concept comes up for various modes of 
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expression in the Orient. Koreans say 
“Repair your barn before the cow runs 
away.” The Filipinos have two versions: 
“Of what use is the hay after the horse 
is dead?” and “When the farmer decided 
to put on his coat, he was already 
drenched.” 

One source of pleasure is to find a 
proverb which we ourselves express on 
a high level of abstraction (as in the 
case of “Haste makes waste,”) expressed 
in terms of a much lower level of ab- 
straction, such as the Filipino’s rather 
naive advice, “He who walks slowly, if 
he should step on something sharp, will 
get only a shallow wound.” In such 
cases, we are likely to listen again, and 
re-evaluate the advice. The same advice 
is expressed by the Hawaiians with a 
concrete image and a pleasant sweep of 
the imagination when they say “Watch 
your step, proceed slowly, like the three 
stars of Orion as they go on their way.” 

Although I cannot think of a Western 
parallel for it, I should like to present 
another Hawaiian proverb to show the 
tendency to use poetic imagery, at a low 
level of abstraction. “The wind blows, 
the scent is lost, the perfume falls and 
stays close to the ground.” This means 
“Love is lost through anger.” The 
Hawaiian has an acute power of ob- 
servation and is fond of likening hu- 
man beings to objects in nature. He 
often expresses his proverbs by the 
method of indirection which allows 
double meanings and hidden allusions.? 

The idea long familiar to us, that 
“hope springs eternal” is put into more 

1The translator has here substituted “Ori- 
on,” the European name of the constellation, 
for the Polynesian one. Ancient Polynesians 
sometimes referred to the three stars in the belt 
of Orion as the “Three Canoes.” Polynesian 
names for constellations are given by Maud W. 
Makemson in The Morning Star Rises: an 
Account of Polynesian Astronomy (New Hav- 
en, Connecticut, 1941). 

2Henry P. Judd, Hawaiian Proverbs and 


Riddles, Bernice P. Bishop Museum Bulletin 
77 (Honolulu, Hawaii, 1930), p. 3. 


specific terms by the Koreans who say 
“Even though the sky should crash 
down, there will be a way to escape.” 
This, in the age of the atomic bomb, is 
a crumb of comfort. Another adage 
phrased by Westerners in terms of a 
high level of abstraction is “Familiarity 
breeds contempt.” The Burmese put this 
idea into specific terms when they say, 
“The closer you sit the more quarrel- 
some you become.” In. contrast to the 
abstract command, “Know thyself,” the 
Thai say ““Take some water into a coco- 
nut shell and look at your own re- 
flection.” 

I do not mean to imply that proverbs 
in our culture are necessarily phrased 
in highly abstract language. Far from it. 
I have just finished reading with amuse- 
ment, in the journal called Western 
Folklore the salty saying, “A pig bought 
on credit will grunt all year.”* Hundreds 
of proverbs can be found, with little 
looking, which are extremely specific. 
However, in those instances where we 
have been accustomed to an abstract 
expression (e.g., “Honesty is the best 
policy,”) we get a particular surprise, 
and a chuckle of amusement, when we 
discover a homely and concrete state- 
ment of the same thing. It is obvious 
that the Asian, surveying a list of prov- 
erbs of the West, can occupy himself 
with the same diversion. He can match 
up adages of his own, couched in the 
abstract, with Western ones which are 
picturesque to him because they go 
down the abstraction ladder, calling up 
images which to him are fresh and new. 

In summarizing, I should like to 
point out that my remarks about prov- 
erbs have been written without the aid 
of any specialized knowledge of folk- 
lore. Professional folklorists may well 


find that I have taken a proverb to be 


3Henry A. Person, “Proverbs and Prover- 
bial Lore from the State of Washington,” West- 
ern Folklore, XVII (July, 1958), p. 177- 
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“Asian” when in fact it is “Western,” 
or indeed, a possession of the entire 
human race. My interest in proverbs has 
been a literary thing, discovered in the 
classroom where work with them has 
given pleasure to me and to the students, 
many times over. They offer a wealth of 
material in metaphor, imagery, shades of 
meaning, and provocative double signi- 
fications. They frequently allow the 
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foreign student to receive a little extra 
attention from the class, and to feel 
thrill of pride that his culture has been 
able to make a contribution to the dis. 
cussion. But as for being sure of the 
origin of the adages which turn up, that 
is usually impossible. Proverbs are them. 
selves like rolling stones, in that they 
travel far and endure long, showing lit 
tle “moss” to reveal their origin to us, 
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SALARY AND EMPLOYMENT TRENDS IN 
SELECTED COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY SPEECH 
DEPARTMENTS IN THE UNITED STATES 


1958-1959 


John W. 


HE second survey of salary trends 
Tis college and university Speech 
departments was conducted late in the 
summer and early in the fall of 1958. 
The data was collected in order to pro- 
vide information on salaries relating to 
the current school year. 

Approximately 600 department heads 
as listed in the directory of the Speech 
Association of America were sent ques- 
tionnaires asking for confidential infor- 
mation regarding salaries and positions 
in the various departments represented. 
Three hundred nine replies were re- 
ceived by November 1, 1958. Two hun- 
dred eighty seven of these were usable 
in preparing the report. The remaining 
returns were either blank, contained no 
data due to the school situation, or were 
faulty in such manner that the data 
was unusable. On the basis of this re- 
turn we estimate a 39% reply to the 
questionnaire and a 35% usable reply. 


METHOD OF PROCEDURE 
The questionnaire was prepared on 
the basis of the one previously used in 
the survey of 1956-57.1 In addition sev- 


This is the second survey on college and uni- 
versity salaries and employment trends done 
by the author. Formerly Head of the Depart- 
ment of Speech at Kansas State College, he is 
how associated with the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service in the St. Louis, Missouri 
branch. 

1John Keltner, “Salary and Employment 
Policies in Selected Speech Departments in the 
United States; 1956-1957." Central States Speech 
Journal, Vol. VIII, No. 2 (Spring, 1957) 12-19. 


Keltner 


eral changes were made with the advice 
of Dr. Ray C. Maul of the National 
Education Association. Maul’s study of 
college and university salaries for the 
NEA was a basic pattern for this cur- 
rent study.2 Our instrument was ad- 
justed to fit some of the type of informa- 
tion that Maul presents in his study. 

Members of the executive committee 
of the Interest Group on Administra- 
tive Policies and Practices of the S.A.A. 
were asked to suggest changes and addi- 
tions to the questionnaire. After these 
changes were made the instrument was 
tested briefly and then sent to the 
schools invited to participate in the 
study. 

The questionnaires, upon return, were 
classified according to the type of school 
and region. The types of school were as 
follows: A. State Universities, B. Non 
Public Universities and Colleges, C. 
Municipal Universities, D. Land Grant 
Colleges, E. State Colleges, F. Teachers 
Colleges and G. Junior Colleges. 

The various type of schools were di- 
vided according to the four main re- 
gions represented in the regional groups 
of the Speech Association of America as 
follows: 

Eastern: 


Connecticut, New Hamp- 


2 Salaries Paid and Salary Practices in Uni- 
versities, Colleges, and Junior Colleges, 1957-58, 
Third Biennial Study, Research Division Na- 
tional Education Association of the United 
States, May, 1958. Research Report 1958-R1, 
Higher Education Series. 
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shire, Maine, Massachusetts, Rhode Is- 
land, Vermont, Delaware, Maryland, 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, District of Columbia. 
Southern: Alabama, Arkansas, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, South Carolina, North Car- 
olina, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Tennessee, Virginia, and Texas. 
Central: Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, South Dakota, North 
Dakota, Michigan, Missouri, 
Wisconsin, Nebraska, and Kansas. 
Western: Arizona, 


Indiana, 


Idaho, Montana, 
Oregon, Colorado, Utah, 
Wyoming, Nevada, Washington, New 
Mexico. 


California, 


Table 1 reports the number of schools 
returning usable data by the type of 
institution and region. 


sition within intervals instead of the 
exact salary figure. It was felt that the 
interval would provide sufficient limit 
to note the basic salary trends. It was 
also the policy to deal with the median 
point in the interval as the salary figure 
to use in reporting the data. 

All salary data was treated in terms 
of statistical ranges and medians. Upon 
consultation with several sources it was 
felt that the median statistic is a much 
more usable information for 
such a study than would be the mean 
or average. 


type of 


All data were checked for accuracy, 


SOURCES OF ERROR 


In every study of this kind there are 
the inevitable sources of error. One of 


TABLE I 
NUMBER OF SCHOOLS RETURNING USABLE REPORTs OF DATA FOR SALARY SURVEY By 
TYPE OF INSTITUTION AND REGION 











Region A B Cc D E F G Total 
Eastern States 7 37 1 6 14 3 68 
Southern States 8 22 2 18 3 53 
Central States 22 47 3 ” 18 10 ” 114 
Western States 13 14 3 17 5 1 53 
Totals 50 119 3 13 59 32 11 287 








Types of institution are as follows: 

State Universities 

Non Public Universities and Colleges 
Municipal Universities 

Land Grant Colleges 

State Colleges 

Teachers Colleges 

. Junior Colleges 


QAM OORS 


The questionnaire also provided for 
a breakdown of positions according to 
rank and by certain selected director- 
type of supervisory-type of activity. The 
number of positions reported by the type 
of institution, the rank and the region 
is reported in Table 2. A total of 1617 
college and university positions were re- 
ported on this survey. 

In treating the salary data for all po- 
sitions, a distribution scale was .con- 
structed with intervals of $200. Salary 
data was requested according to the po- 


the basic sources of error is related to 
the accuracy with which the question- 
naires have been reported. In preparing 
the instrument as much detail was omit- 
ted as possible in order to provide the 
respondent with a quick and accurate 
method of replying. One of the issues 
that might create error in the interpreta- 
tion of the data is the time span that the 
salary figures represent. In the previous 
survey nine-month salary data was re- 
quested. Upon checking it was found 
that several respondents did not detect 
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TABLE 2 


NUMBER OF POsITIONS REPORTED By TYPE OF INSTITUTION, REGION, AND RANK 














Rok. rgn. A B C D E F G Total 
Professor 
East 10 24 3 12 2 49 
South 13 16 3 17 2 51 
Cent 83 24 1 7 22 7 2 146 
West 20 12 5 21 3 61 
Total 126 76 1 15 63 24 2 307 
Associate Professor 
East 19 29 7 16 7 
South 20 21 4 14 2 61 
Cent 58 27 3 10 16 11 1 126 
West go 12 5 37 5 89 
Total 127 89 3 19 74 34 i 347 
Assistant Professor 
East 16 49 1 5 11 82 
South 20 27 5 34 3 89 
Cent 105 36 4 8 35 16 1 205 
West 58 17 7 57 10 149 
Total 199 129 4 21 131 40 1 525 
Instructor 
East 34 48 2 6 5 5 100 
South 17 48 6 18 6 63 
Cent 96 43 6 12 18 10 6 191 
West 39 14 8 20 3 84 
Total 186 121 6 28 62 24 11 438 
All Ranks Combined 
East 79 150 3 21 44 5 302 
South 70 80 18 83 13 10 274 
Cent 342 130 14 37 gl 44 o 658 
West 147 55 25 135 21 383 
Total 638 415 14 83 330 122 15 1617 








this request and reported 12 month 
salaries. In the current survey we made 
careful to call attention to this 
matter by providing definitions at the 
beginning of the instrument and noting 


at every phase that the nine month fig- 


note 


ure was what we requested. There may 
still be some of the salaries that are 
reported on a longer period of time but 
in treating the data every instance where 
this was detected on the questionnaire 
an adjustment was made to provide the 
nine month figure. 


The usual errors in computation, etc. 
are constants and these were checked as 
Closely as possibly by rechecking all of 
the data at the various stages of tabula- 
tion and computation. 


RESULTS OF THE SURVEY 


The basic results of the salary aspects 
of the survey are contained in the 
tables which are a part of this report. 
In terms of the number of replies from 
institutions the state universities pro- 
vided us with 17.4% of the protocols; 
the non public universities and col- 
leges, 41.5%; the municipal universities, 
1%; the land grant colleges, 4.5%; the 
state colleges, 20.5%; the teachers col- 
leges, 11% and the junior colleges, 
3.8%. 

In terms of regions reporting, the 
eastern states provided 23% of the re- 
plies, the southern states 18.5%, the 
central states 40% and the western states 
18.5%. 

The state universities reported 39% 
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of the total positions; non public uni- 
versities and colleges, 25%; municipal 
universities, .8%; land grant colleges, 
5%; state colleges, 20%; teachers col- 
leges, 7.5% and junior colleges, .g%. 

Of all the positions reported 19% 
were at the rank of professor, 21% as- 
sociate professor, 32% assistant profes- 
sor and 27% instructors. 

The eastern region reported 18.7% 
of all positions reported, the southern 
16.9%, the central 40.7% and the west- 
ern 23.7%. 





NINE MONTH SALARIES 

Table 3 summarizes the median nine 
month salaries of instructional positions 
in speech in 287 colleges and univer. 
sities by rank, type of institution ang 
region. You will note that for the rank 
of professor the municipal universities 
have the highest median. Because of the 
small number of such institutions rr. 
porting, however, I suspect that we 
should discount this in part. 


An 


shows 


which 


salaries in the 


examination of 
the 


table 4, 


ranges of 





MEDIAN NINE MONTH SALARIES OF INSTRUCTIONAL POSITIONS IN SPEECH IN 287 COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES OF THE U. S. By RANK, TYPE OF INSTITUTION AND REGION 


TABLE 3 











Institutions Total—All Insts. 
Rok. Rgn. A B Cc D E F G Mdn N 
Professor 
East 9300 8900 = 12100 6500 8200 8700 49 
South 8300 700 8300 6700 5300 7300 51 
Cent 9300 7500 8700 6900 8000 8100 5200 8500 146 
West goo0o 6500 8g00 9500 88500 7400 8g00 61 
Total g100 7500 10400 8300 8100 8100 6700 8500 307 
Associate Professoi 
East 6900 7100 10100 6100 6500 6700 71 
South 6100 5500 6000 6000 6200 5g00 61 
Cent 7300 5500 6500 5900 6500 6500 6100 6500 126 
West 8400 6000 6700 7300 7100 7300 89 
Total 7100 6100 9500 6100 6500 6500 6100 6500 347 
Assistant Professor 
East 5500 57 9500 6700 5700 5500 5,500 82 
South 5300 4900 5100 5200 4300 5100 c 
Cent 6300 5500 5400 5200 5900 5900 5300 5900 205 
West 6300 5300 5900 6300 85800 6100 149 
Total 6100 5300 9400 5500 6100 5700 5300 5800 525 
Instructor 
East 4300 4900 4300 5200 5000 4900 5500 {700 100 
South 4100 4400 4100 4300 4500 4300 63 
Cent 4900 4500 4600 4500 5100 5000 4700 4700 191 
West 4900 4500 4800 5100 5100 4800 84 
Total 4700 4500 4600 4500 5100 4700 4700 4700 438 
All Ranks Combined 
East 5500 5700 g500* 5900 5700 6100 5500 5700 302 
South 5700 5300 5100 5300 4500 5300 264 
Cent 6300 5300 5300 5700 6100 6100 4700 6100 668 
West 700 5300 5900 6700 6100 7400* 6300 383 
Total 6300 5300 6200 5700 6100 6100 5300 5900 1617 
N 638 415 14 83 330 122 15 











*Only one school reporting. 
Blank spaces indicate no positions reported. 


ported. 


N indicates the number of specific positions re- 


vari 
that 








state 
versi 
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nicipal universities. If we include them 
they will rank second. 


yarious type of institution, will indicate 

















ian nine} that the highest salary is found in the 
DOsition, | state universities and non-public uni- Looking at this data from the regional 
univer. | yersities at the rank of professor. aspect we discover that at the rank of 
ion and Ds 
he real TABLE 4 
moni SALARY RANGES OF SPECIFIC RANKS BY REGION AND TYPE OF INSTITUTION 
CTsities (In Hundreds of Dollars) 
— C D E F G 
ions ‘ Rnk. Rgn. A B 
P . Professor 
hat we East 79-105 61-144 120° 63-71 61-105 
South 71-95 = 51-97 7985 37°33 37°71 
Cent 61-144 43-109 87* 65-85 65-117 61-99 43-87 
which West 71-129 = - 37-91 79-103 75-109 ~—- 81-98 67-81 
in the Associate Professor 
East 61-79 457105 = 95-105 55-87 43-83 
South 57°77 45-111 57-61 51-65 59-65 
Cent 57-99 31-77 63-67 53-69 = 53-81 51-87 61® 
West 59°97 31-81 67-79 51-85 65°75 
AND Assistant Professor 
East 45°65 39-89 =. oe 49-63 53-67 
—— South 45°75 37-65 49°53 30-61 30-45 
| Insts. Cent 45°81 30-89 51-55 43°65 49-67 43°75 
N West 45°75 31-57 55°65 55°71 55-7! 
a Instructor 
East 33°59 30-61 39°67 43°59 43°89 42-61 = 43-105 
* South 37°55 = 88g 37°45 = 88-5! 31-51 
°6 Cent 33-79 = 31-61 45°47) 87°53 41-57 45-73 90087 
é, West 43-87 39-51 45-51 30-61 51e* 
or Total: All Ranks and Kegions 
; 33-144 30-144 39-121 37-108 30-117 30-105) 30.104 
71 *Only one position reported 
61 **Only one bracket covered by all positions 
26 Note: All salaries and salary ranges are reported as nine month salaries or as ten month salaries 
39 covering the academic year exclusive of summer session. 
17 
It would appear, therefore that the professor the western region has the 
~ state universities as a group are paying highest median. At the ranks of asso- 
: the higher salaries at the professor rank. ciate professor, assistant professor and 
9 This is also true at the rank of associate instructor the west is still higher than 
5 professor if we discount the municipal other regions. 
> university figures. ; On the basis of the data in table 3 
3 : At the rank of assistant ee 4 it would appear that the east and the 
1 ry . . . 
~ different story may be noted. Here south are below the national me@les in 
3 ame ignites = pe: nga their total median salaries and that the 
opera, ene anes tan salary deing pate. central and west are above the national 
At the rank of instructor the state : 
: ; : 3 median. 
: colleges are paying the higher median 
| salaries. : P R 
_ ALARY RAN 
The total for all ranks indicate that "3 4 _ 
the state universities are paying the Table 4 indicates the ranges of sal- 
—_ higher median salaries and the state col- aries by rank, region and type of in- 
= leges and teachers colleges come next. stitution. An examination of these indi- 





This, of course, is discounting the mu- 


cate the following: 
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a. The non public institutions have 
the widest range of salary. 

b. The land grant schools have the 
smallest range. 

c. At the rank of professor, the cen- 
tral region has the widest range and the 
southern region the smallest. 

d. At the rank of associate professor 
the central region has the widest and 
the eastern region the smallest range. 

e. At the rank of assistant professor 
the eastern region is widest and the 
western the smallest. 


f. At the rank of instructor the east- 





ern is highest and the southern is smal}. 


est. 


g- Of all the ranks the widest salay 
range is found in the professor rank and 
the smallest range in the assistant pro 
fessor rank. 


SALARIB6 OF THEATRE DIRECTORS 


Table indicates the median nine 


~ 


eo] 


month salaries of theatre directors a 
specific ranks and combined ranks ip 
selected types of institution by region 
The following summary table shows the 
highest and lowest salary brackets ac 
cording to institution and region. 


TABLE 5 


MEDIAN NINE MONTH SALARIES OF THEATRE DIRECTORS AT SPECIFIC RANKS AND COMBINED 


RANKS IN SELECTED TYPES OF INSTITUTION BY REGION 











Institutions Total 
Rok. Rgn. A B Cc D E F G Mdn WN 
Professor 
East 8300 500 8100 8100 11 
South 8000 6900 5900 7800 8 
Cent gooo g100 6500 7500 8300 19 
West 8300 6300 9300 g600 9300 9300 17 
Total 700 = 8100 7900 8100 8300 8100s BS 
Associate Professor 
East 6600 6500 7400 6300 6600 16 
South 5800 4700 6100 5500 6300 5600 16 
Cent 7200 5300 6800 6100 6500 18 
West 7100 7500 7300 6300 7100 9 
Total 6600 5300 6100 6700 6200 6300 59 
Assistant Professor 
East 5600 5300 5500 7 
South 5600 5200 5400 4300 5400 12 
Cent 7800 5100 5900 5500 4900 5500 21 
West 6100 5100 5500 5700 57 5500 11 
Total 6000 5200 5700 5500 5100 5500 51 
Instructor 
East 4700 5900 5100 4 
South 4500 4500 2 
Cent 6000 4700 3700 5300 4700 8 
West 
Total 6000 4700 4800 5300 4700 14 
All Ranks Combined 
East 7100 5900 5900 7400 7100 6800 38 
South 700 4800 6100 5500 6100 5500 38 
Cent 8100 5100 5900 6200 6000 6500 64 
West 7100 5300 6900 7300 6300 7100 37 
Total 7700 5300 6000 6100 6200 6300 = 1179 
N 38 62 8 41 22 








Blank spaces indicate no positions reported. N indicates the number of specific positions 


reported. 
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mall. TABLE 6 
MEDIAN NINE MONTH SALARIES FOR SPECIFIC DIRECTORAL POSITIONS FOR ALL RANKS 
al AND TYPES OF INSTITUTIONS 
a ary 
C and Directorships East South Central West Total 
Pro. Dir. of Theatre 6800 5500 6500 7100 6300 
Dir of Tech. Theatre 5100 5000 5500 5500 5300 
Dir. of Debate 5500 5700 5900 6300 5900 
Dir. of Radio & TV 6400 5300 6100 6500 6100 
2S Dir. of Clinic 6900 6100 6100 6400 6300 
nine Dept. Head 8200 7300 7900 8100 7500 
‘Ss at : é 
3 is SALARIES OF TECHNICAL THEATRE rectors at specific ranks and combined 
zion, Dmncroes ranks in selected types of institution by 
; the region. The following summary table 
a Table 7 indicates the median nine shows the highest and lowest salary 
month salaries of technical theatre di- brackets by institution and region. 
TABLE 7 
MEDIAN NINE MONTH SALARIES OF TECHNICAL THEATRE DiRECTORS AT SPECIFIC RANKS 
AND COMBINED RANKS IN SELECTED TYPES OF INSTITUTION BY REGION 
= All 
N Insts. Total 
nae Rok. Rgn. A B C D E F G Mdn N 
i Professor 
8 East o o o o o oO 0 o 
19 South oO 5700 o o 0 o 5700 1 
17 Cent o o o o o o o o 
West o o 9300 85,00 o o 8g00 4 
55 Total o 5700 00 8500 o o 8500 5 
57 93 5 
16 Associate Professor 
16 East o o o te) 6700 6700 1 
18 South 6700 4700 o fe) o o 5700 2 
9 Cent 7100 4700 o 6800 o 0 6800 12 
West 4900 o o 6500 o o 5700 2 
9 Total 6200 4700 o 6500 6700 o 6500 17 
: Assistant Professor 
2 East 7200 5600 te) 4900 5400 o 5400 6 
1 South 5300 4900 5300 4900 4500 ° 5000 12 
1 Cent 6500 5300 5100 5500 4900 o 5900 21 
. West 5400 4500 o 5500 6300 5700 oO 5500 10 
| Total 5800 5100 5000 5100 5300 5300 49 
4 Instructor 
2 East 4800 4700 4100 4500 8 
8 South 4100 4100 5100 4100 5 
Cent 5100 4500 5,600 4900 4900 13 
{ West 4500 4800 5500 4900 9 
Total 5100 4700 4100 5500 4800 4900-35 
3 All Ranks Combined 
3 East 5800 5100 4100 4900 5500 5100 15 
South 5300 4900 5300 4700 4800 5000 20 
Cent 6100 4800 5100 5800 4900 5500 45 
West 5300 4700 6900 6300 5700 5500 25 
| Total 5600 4900 5200 5,600 5200 5300 = 106 
N 33 31 6 26 10 
Blank spaces indicate no positions reported 
N indicates the number of specific positions reported 
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SALARIES OF THE DIRECTORS OF.DEBATE 
Table 8 
month 


indicates the median nine 
salaries of debate directors at 
specific ranks and combined ranks in 
selected types of institution by region. 
The following summary table shows the 
highest and lowest salary brackets ac- 
cording to institution and region. 


SALARIES OF RADIO AND TV Directors 

Table g indicates the median nine 
month salaries of radio and TV directors 
at specific ranks and combined ranks in 
selected types of institution by region. 
The following summary table shows the 





highest and lowest salary bracket a. 
cording to institution and region. 


SALARIES OF CLINIC DIRECTORS 


Table 10 indicates the median nine 
month salaries of clinic directors x 
specific ranks and combined ranks jp 
selected types of institution by region, 
The following summary table shows the 
highest and lowest salary brackets ac. 
cording to institution and region. 


SALARIES OF DEPARTMENT HEAps 

Table 11 indicates the median nine 
month salaries of department heads at 
specific ranks and combined ranks in 





TABLE 8 


MEDIAN NINE MONTH SALARIES OF DEBATE DIRECTORS AT SPECIFIC RANKS 


AND COMBINED RANKS IN SELECTED Types OF INSTITUTION BY REGION 











All 
Institutions Insts. Total 
Rnk. Rgn. A B Cc D E F G Mdn N 
Professor 
East 7800 8800 8300 4 
South 8200 6300 8300 7300 5400 7300 10 
Cent gooo 6100 8100 8300 8200 12 
West 11400 6200 g600 9700 5 
Total 8600 6800 8300 8000 7100 7900 31 
Associate Professor 
East 6200 5500 6700 . 5700 6 
South 5700 5800 5900 5900 12 
Cent 7600 4700 5900 6500 6000 6300 19 
West 6600 77 7200 4 
Total 6700 5500 5900 6100 6700 6100 41 
Assistant Professor 
East 6100 5500 5700 5700 7 
South 5300 4900 5700 5300 5 
Cent 6300 5500 6100 6200 5900 5900 28. 
West 6100 5400 6100 6300 5700 6200 20 
Total 6100 5500 6100 6300 5700 6000 60 
Instructor 
East 4700 5100 4700 10 
South 3700 4100 4500 4100 5 
Cent 4900 4600 5300 5000 4900 12 
West 5000 4000 5100 4700 5 
Total 4900 4600 4700 4900 4700 = 92 
All Ranks Combined 
East 4800 5500 5500 6200 5500 27 
South 57 5700 6200 5800 5400 5700 32 
Cent 6700 5300 5900 6300 6200 5900 71 
West 6500 5400 6100 6400 5700 6300 34 
Total 6300 5500 5900 6300 5900 5900 )=: 164 
N 42 62 9 38 11 











Blank spaces indicate no positions reported. N 
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TABLE 9 
MEDIAN NINE MONTH SALARIES OF RADIO AND TV DirReEcTors AT SPECIFIC RANKS 
AND COMBINED RANKS IN SELECTED TYPES OF INSTITUTION BY REGION 
All 
Institutions Insts. Total 

Rnk. Rgn. A B Cc D E F Mdn N 
Professor 

East d 

South 7900 6300 7200 6g00 5 

Cent 7900 5600 6500 7500 7000 8 

West 7900 7900 1 

Total 7900 5700 6500 7500 7200 14 
Associate Professor 

East 7100 6200 6700 7 6 

South 7400 = 300 7500 = 5g00 5900 3 

Cent 7200 7100 7100 7100 5100 7100 10 

West 7900 7700 7700 6700 7700 6 

Total 7100 7100 7500 7100 6500 7100 25 
Assistant Professor 

East 6050 6100 5700 6100 8 

South 5300 4900 5100 5300 6 

Cent 6300 5700 5100 5900 6700 6000 16 

West 6700 5300 6500 5900 6300 9 

Total 6200 5700 5100 5900 6100 5900 39 
Instructor 

East 5300 4700 4700 4700 2 

South 4800 4100 4500 4500 6 

Cent 5800 4500 5700 5700 5 

West 4800 5100 4900 3 

Total 5200 4400 4100 4700 4900 4900 16 
All Ranks Combined 

East 7100 5900 5700 5700 6400 16 

South 6100 5200 5800 5100 5300 20 

Cent 6800 5700 6500 6300 5900 6100 39 

West 6600 5300 7700 7100 6000 6500 19 

Total 6500 5600 6800 6300 5900 6100 94 

N 32 22 6 25 9 








Blank spaces indicate no positions reported. N indicates the number of specific positions re- 


ported. 


selected type of institution by region. 
The following summary table shows 
the highest and lowest salary brackets 
according to institution and region. 


INCREASES IN SALARY OVER THE 
PREVIOUS YEAR 

Table 13 reports the data _relat- 
ing the amount and percent of salary 
increases that were granted in 1958- 
1959 over the school year of 1957-1958. 
Table 13 indicates the percentage of 
schools responding to the survey who 
reported increases in salary for the cur- 
rent year. You will note that most of 


the schools report increases in salary 
except for those brackets where insuf- 
ficient data is available. 


COMPARISON OF SPEECH SALARY DATA 
WITH THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION DATA 


Table 14 brings together some of the 
totals in our speech survey in com- 
parison with the NEA study by Maul. 
This comparison is quite indecisive for 
several reasons. The first reason is that 
the NEA study was conducted for the 
year 1957-58 and the speech study was 
for the year 1958-59. In order to provide 
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TABLE 10 


MEDIAN NINE MONTH SALARIES OF CLINIC DIRECTORS AT SPECIFIC RANKS AND COMBINED 


RANKS IN SELECTED TYPEs OF INSTITUTION BY REGION 








——e 








All 
Institutions Total Inst, 
Rnk. Regn. A B C D E F G Mdn N 
Professor 
Fast 9500 8800 8300 g100 ” 
South 7100 8500 6300 8500 3 
Cent 8700 5500 8100 7400 8100 15 
West 9700 9200 8500 9300 6 
Total gooo 7800 8500 8200 8400 8500 31 
Associate Professor 
East 6400 6300 7600 6600 6 
South §800 5500 6100 6100 6100 9 
Cent 7500 5900 6400 7100 8 
West 6500 5900 7700 6500 ” 
Total 7000 6000 6000 6100 7700 6400 30 
Assistant Professor 
East 5500 6100 6900 5700 6700 6100 ” 
South 6100 3900 5300 6000 6 
Cent 8100 5300 5900 5700 5700 14 
West 6300 6300 5goo 6300 5800 5900 11 
Total 6200 5400 5900 5800 5900 5900 38 
Instructor 
East 4700 4700 1 
South 4300 4300 ? 
Cent 5700 4900 5500 3 
West 
Total 5500 4600 4900 5 
All Ranks Combined 
East 6600 7100 6900 5700 7300 6g00 21 
South 6900 4800 7300 6100 6100 19 
Cent 8000 5400 5900 5900 7400 6100 40 
West 7500 6100 5900 6900 6800 6400 24 
Total 7500 5800 6000 6100 7300 6300 104 
N 41 22 8 28 10 








Blank spaces indicate no positions reported 
ported. 


comparable data we had to make a 
projection of the NEA data to the cur- 
rent year. Lacking figures from NEA 
showing increases for the current year 
we took the percent of increase figure 
reported by speech departments for the 
current year. With this figure we esti- 
mate that for the speech schools we have 
a fair representation of the amount of 
increase that may have been made in the 
schools at large. Thus, by taking this 
percent of increase figure and multiply- 
ing it by the NEA salary for 57-58 we 
get an estimate of what NEA figures 


. N indicates the number of specific positions re- 


might be for the current year. Against 
these figures we compare the salaries for 
speech positions in order to discover 
just how close we are as a profession to 
the medians for all college positions. 
The comparison is shocking! 


On a total basis it would appear that 
if this data is reliable, speech people are 
below the median of the total college 
in salary. While this is not true in all 
cases, as you can see by the table, it 
would appear to be a rather definite 
trend on the basis of the projections we 
have made. 
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TABLE 11 
MEDIAN NINE MONTH SALARIES OF DEPARTMENT HEApS AT SPECIFIC RANKS AND COMBINED 
RANKS IN SELECTED TYPEs OF INSTITUTION BY REGION 





— 
en 






































— All 
All Institutions Total Inst. 
Rnk. Rgn. A B Cc D E F G Mdn WN 
a Professor 
East 9700 g100 7100 8400 9100 20 
7 South 8700 7300 8100 7300 7100 7300 29 
3 Cent 9300 7500 8500 8100 7200 8500 56 
15 West 8900 7400 9500 10100 8200 8900 22 
6 Total 9100 7900 8500 8100 8300 8500 =:127 
3 Associate Professor 
East 6800 8700 7100 7100 12 
6 South 6100 6500 6100 4 
9 Cent 6g00 6000 5900 6500 5100 6100 15 
8 West 8500 4300 6700 6700 6700 6700 11 
7 Total 7500 6100 6500 6700 6500 6500 42 
30 Assistant Professor 
East 5800 5100 6g00 5800 4 
South 4700 5300 4300 4900 5 
7 Cent 5,400 6700 5700 9 
6 West 6900 5600 6700 6400 4 
2 Total 5900 5100 6g00 6200 4300 5700 22 
8 Instructor 
) East 3900 3900 1 
South 
, Cent 5300 5300 1 
I West 
3 Total 3900 5300 4600 2 
All Ranks Combined 
5 East 7900 7900 6900 8700 8300 8200 37 
South 8700 6100 8100 7300 6500 7300 38 
Cent 9300 6200 7000 7800 6100 7900 81 
; West 8500 6100 8go00 g500 8100 8100 37 
‘ Total 9100 6500 7000 7500 7100 7500 192 
N 47: 73 12 45 17 
: Blank spaces indicate no positions reported. N indicates the number of specific positions 
reported. 
= TABLE i2 
- RANGEs IN NINE MONTH SALARIES OF SPECIFIC DIRECTORIAL POSITIONS BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION 
Type Thtre Tch Thtre Debate Radio-TV —_— Clinic Head 
A 5500-10,700 4100-8300 4100-11,500 4700-9300 4700-12,500 5700- 13,700 
nst ; 3500-11,100 3900-7 100 3500-9100 4500-8300 3900-9100 $500- 10,700 
for D 3700-9300 4100-9300 4100-8300 4100-7700 5700-8500 5300-10,000 
yer E 4900-10,100 3900-9300 4500-10,100 3900-8100 5100-9900 4900-8700 
a 4 4300-9300 = 4500-6700 3700-8300 = 4700-7500 3500-8700 — 4300-10,500 
ns. Tot. 3700-11,100 3900-9300 $500-11,500 3900-9300 3900-12,500 3500-13,700 
TABLE 13 
at PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOLS RESPONDING TO SURVEY WHO REPORTED INCREASES IN SALARY 
re FOR THE CURRENT YEAR 
ge East South Central West 
I] State Universities 85% 100% 81% 1% 
‘ Non Public Colleges and Universtities 78 81 71 77 
it Municipal Universities 100 o 33 o 
te Land Grant Colleges 100 ° 85 50 
State Colleges 83 81 60 43 
re Teachers Colleges 50 100 80 60 


Junior Colleges 33 100 50 () 
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TABLE 14 


A COMPARISON OF NINE MONTH SALARIES IN SPEECH IN 1958-59 WitH MAut’s NEA Toray 
UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE SALARIES OF 1957-58 AND A PROJECTION OF THE NEA 
SALARIES ON THE PERCENT OF SALARY INCREASE IN 1958-59 AS REPORTED 
BY SPEECH DEPARTMENTS (See Table 14): By INSTITUTION AND RANK. 











A B C D E F 

Professor 

NEA 8967 8687 11034 8599 7338 7568 

Projection 9415 9556 11475 9156 7926 

Speech g100 7500 10400 8300 8100 8100 
Associate Professor 

NEA 7071 6676 8707 6939 6263 6654 

Projection 7424 7344 9055 7380 6764 7121 

Speech 7100 6100 g500 6100 6500 6500 
Assistant Professor 

NEA _ 5952 5526 7729 5761 5622 5747 

Projection 6248 6079 8038 6135 6072 6140 

Speech 6100 5300 9400 5500 6100 5700 
Instructor 

NEA 4750 4532 6054 4607 4641 4833 

Projection 4987 4985 6301 4906 5012 5171 

Speech 4700 4500 4600 4500 5100 4700 
Totals 

NEA 6370 6176 7911 6188 5882 6086 

Projection 6648 6794 8227 6590 6352 6512 

Speech 6300 5300 6200 5700 6100 6100 








Types of Institution are as follows: 
A. State Universities 


B. Non Public Universities and Colleges 


C. Municipal Universities 
D. Land Grant Colleges 
E. State Colleges 

F. Teachers Colleges 


NEA refers to the median salaries for nine month positions as reported in the Maul study 


for NEA for the year 1957-1958. 


Projection represents the projected or estimated salaries for the year 1958-59; based on the 


percent of increase estimated by speech de 
figure and added to the NEA salary figure. 


partments in table 14 times the NEA salary 


Speech represents the salary figures as reported in this study in table 3. 


SUMMARY 
In general it appears that in the 
speech profession the higher salaries may 
be found, in most areas and types of 
schools, in the west and central states 
and in the state supported schools. The 
lower salaries are found in the south 
and in land grant schools and non 


public schools. It is dangerous, how- 


ever, to consider this type of statement 
as completely accurate. Only an exami- 
nation of the specific instances can show 
the exact comparisons. 

The most important implication that 
our survey suggests is that as a profes- 
sion we have much to do in order to 
bring our salaries up to the standard of 
college and university salaries on the 
whole. 
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APPLICATIONS OF THE CASE APPROACH IN 
INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 


Philip Ash 


HE growth of training in industry 
T is a twentieth century phenom- 
enon comparable I believe, only to the 
rise of the universities in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, and to the develop- 
ment of mass education in the nine- 
teenth century. Industrial training has 
made truly dramatic strides in the last 
quarter century. A comparison with our 
system of higher education is instructive 
and revealing. 

In 1914, for the first time, industry 
passed colleges in research expenditures. 
In 1954, industrial research expendi- 
the total of all college 
expenditures. By 1957, 
spending, on research 
alone, two and a half times the total of 
all college and university expenditures, 
and the industrial training 
equalled the total of all university ex- 
penditures. The classroom in_ the 
factory rivals in size, in facilities, and in 
content areas covered, the whole of our 
higher educational apparatus. 


tures exceeded 
and university 


industry was 


cost of 


A natural concomitant of this growth 
has been the adoption into the factory 
classroom of the principles and practices 
of formal education; in some areas— 
such as in the development of visual 
aids, for example—I suspect that in- 
dustrial trainers have improved upon 
their models. 


Teachers of speech should be ‘interested in this 
description of industrial training methods, The 
writer, who is Research Assistant to the Vice 
President for Industrial and Public Relations, 
Inland Steel Company, Chicago, presented this 
paper at the 1958 SAA Convention. He took 
his Ph.D. in Psychology at Pennsylvania State 
University in 1949. 


In this frame of reference, the use of 
an educational technique in industrial 
training generally differs in no critical 
way from its use in education, although 
we may note local variations and adapta- 
tions. The case method of training is a 
good example of a technique that was 
developed in a formal educational set- 
ting and adopted for use in the factory 
classroom. However, along with con- 
ference techniques, and unlike most 
other conventional classroom _ pro- 
cedures, this adaptation may more 
properly be regarded as a return to its 
source. 


For the case method emerged out of 
the perception that the efficiency of an 
organization depended in a critical way 
upon how the people who make up that 
organization get along with each other. 
Knowledge of rules and regulations and 
of production processes and formulas, 
skill in handling tools, machines and 
materials are of limited value unless the 
members of the team get along with 
and understand each other. In Elton 
Mayo’s phrase, it isn’t enough to have a 
“knowledge about’; there must also be 
“knowledge of acquaintance,” by which 
he meant an understanding that comes 
from participation. 

In the area of interpersonal relation- 
ships particularly, the didactic pres- 
entation of high-level abstractions may 
produce verbal “knowledge about” what 
are glorified as “principles of behavior,” 
—the precepts, maxims, wheezes and 
overgeneralizations of a freshman course 
in psychology. But “giving the word” 
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has been demonstrably ineffective in 
bringing about better understanding of 
particular individuals in specific situ- 
ations. To do this, we must, first, help 
people (managers, supervisors, em- 
ployees) recognize their own attitudes, 
second, get them to ask questions—and 
better questions—explore the blooming 
confusion that real-life situations pre- 
sent, beware of selection of facts to fit 
previously held stereotypes, and third, 
help them to make better decisions— 
that is, decisions that take into proper 
account the infinite variety of current 
and local circumstance. 


The case method is a principal device 
for attaining these effects in training. 
As such, it has found an important place 
in industry in human relations training 
and supervisory training where we 
to encourage flexibility of ap- 
proach, consideration of 


want 
alternatives, 
broadening the bases of decision making. 


In the Company with which I am as- 
sociated, we have a program called 
Management and Cooperation. This 
program is a broad effort to aid super- 
visors at all levels to do a better job in 
directing the activities of others. In this 
program, the case method plays a large 
role. We use, for the most part, standard 
published cases as the focus of discus- 
sion. In a broad way, we conceive the 
case approach as an attempt to provide 
practice in the use of the scientific 
method to solve problems of manage- 
ment. 


As we have constructed it, in this 
program the job of the manager is out- 
lined, and an effort is made to improve 
his skill so as to more effectively obtain 
the good will, cooperation, and under- 
standing of the people he works with to 
build a better product at less cost. 


There is a concentration on three 
areas of management in which mis- 





understanding is frequent. These area 
are: 

First, what is management and wha 
do managers do? 

Second, how can we improve th 
decisions we make as managers? 

Third, how can we increase our skills 
in communicating with others? 

The first meeting of the program e. 
plores the main tasks of a manager; the 
second goes into the steps of decision. 
making which are then applied, in 
successive meetings, to a series of case 
calling for managerial decision. 

In each case, we follow a more or les 
standard five-step procedure of analysis, 
Let me list these steps briefly. 

First, we ask—What is the problem? 
How complex are its dimensions? Js 
there really a clear-cut hero and villian? 
Can we distinguish between “Who is 
wrong” and “What is wrong”? The idea 
is emphasized that you can’t make the 
right decision if you have the wrong 
problem. 

Second, we encourage a fight for the 
facts. Do we know all that we need to 
know, and, if not, what is missing? Can 
we distinguish between facts and as 
sumptions? Do we recognize opinions as 
a kind of fact to be dealt with? 

Third, we list alternative ways of 
solution. 

Fourth, we test this alternative against 
three general criteria: acceptability—to 
the immediate parties to the conflict, to 
those less immediately affected but still 
involved, possibly to parties not clearly 
involved in the issue, but interested in 
its outcome; feasibility—cost-wise, time- 
wise; and suitability—will this alter- 
native satisfy both the participants and 
the problem? 

Fifth, and finally, we make a decision 
and take steps to convert it into effective 
action. 

The case procedure we follow uses at 
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APPLICATIONS OF THE CASE APPROACH 


least some of the aspects of Pigors’ in- 
cident process, particularly in the fight- 
for-the-facts. We think this impresses 
upon the participants the necessity and 
value of a thorough fact-finding attitude, 
and that it simulates more closely a real- 
life situation, where typically reality is 
revealed to us only piecemeal, and never 
completely. The course is not based on 
cases alone: the first two sessions, that 
develop the job of the manager and 
general principles of case analysis, as 
well as a later session on problems of 
communication, are in the form ol 
cuided discussions—the instructor lead- 
ing the group to develop the set of 
ground rules as | have outlined them. 
But in a general way, this pattern is 
that many 
other companies and organizations, such 
as Standard Oil of Indiana, DuPont, 
Cargill, Incorporated, TVA, the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, to name a diversified few. 


one has been followed in 


It is—o} should be 





a first principle 
of training that the means fit the end, 
the technique be appropriate to the 
The like 


other device, must be evaluated against 


situation. case method, any 
criteria of appropriateness, if its ob- 
jectives are to be served effectively. I'd 
like to mention some of the pros and 
of the that 


relevance particularly in the industrial 


cons case method have 


situation. 


In the first place, the case method is 
especially suitable for developing habits 
of thinking and analysis of everyday 
problems, and for encouraging non- 
stereotypic solutions, untrammelled as 
far as possible by systems of bureau- 
cratic rules and pigeon-hole concepts of 
human behavior and personality. But 
the “inquiring mind,” which may ques- 
tion the automatic rightness of author- 
ity, can be both a troublesome and a 
fragile thing. It can be troublesome if 
the attitude of inquiry does not fit in 


y 
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with the way in which the company 
operates. And if not troublesome, in a 
hostile environment this attitude will 
not long survive. A company therefore 
should avoid case analysis training if it 
is unwilling or unable to tolerate in 
future on-the-job behavior the attitudes 
likely to be engendered through case 
study. One of the main problems with 
human relations training in general has 
been that the trainee has too frequently 
returned to a job environment out of 
step with what he learned. Principles 
and platitudes conveyed in lecture pro- 
grams on “human relations” probably 
sink no deeper than a sun-tan, in any 
event, and they are easily forgotten or 
shrugged off if they don’t seem to fit 
with the job climate. It is very probable, 
however, that the human relations les- 
sons learned from a discussion in depth 
of a good case, peopled by authentic 
human beings, with the frailties, quali- 
fications, and virtues of real people, 
penetrate the trainee’s hide, and bring 
about some fairly stable changes in his 
mental apparatus. We should invite 
such changes only if management is 
prepared to live with them. 


characteristic of the case 
method is that take hold 
In a program—or a 
lecture disguised as a conference—it is 
to 


A second 
effects 
lecture 


its 
slowly. 
easy arrive at attractive general 
principles, new tidbits of knowledge, 
and similar miscellaneities, fairly quick- 
ly. The learner has the feeling that he 
is learning something, and the proof is 
there for all to see in his neat pad of 
notes. A case discussion frequently has a 
tendency to wander, to go around in 
circles, to nibble at particular bits of 
highly personal and local information. 
In the beginning, particularly, partici- 
pants may feel that the whole thing is a 
glorified bull session. The great gener- 
that from the case 


alization comes 
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method is not a human relations maxim 
about what other people are like, but 
a perception by the trainee of what his 
own attitudes are, and a development 
in him of some of the skills that go 
with an inquiring mind. To reach this 
perception, and to develop these skills, 
takes time, and more than one case. (Of 
course, I am not talking here about the 
use of cases to merely illustrate foregone 
conclusions.) The rate at which trainees 
will proceed to these points depends in 
part on the cases, and in part on the 
skill of the leader. 

A third, and final, point I would like 
to make has to do with the use of the 
case approach in industry as a vehicle 
for communicating knowledge about 
specialized contents. In the setting of a 
formal educational institution, prepara- 
tion by the students for analysis of a 
case may well include boning up on 
technical subjects such as accounting, 
economics, finance, or whatnot. In the 
typical industrial training program, how- 


ever, it is extremely unlikely that pro 
vision will be made for such homework 
Furthermore, the technical academi 
equipment of participants will tend to 
span a greater range than among 4 
group of students. There are two cop. 
sequences of this situation: first, cases 
must be near the  lowest-commop. 
denominator level in respect to techni. 
cal questions, 


and _ second, 


the case 
method should probably not be used to 
teach technical materials. 

Applied with skill, the case method 
provides for its participants a common 
frame of reference and an opportunity 
to test broad general principles in terms 
of specific examples. These charac. 
teristics can lead to a dynamic learning 
experience in which not only the ideas 
but the attitudes and the behavior pat- 
terns of the trainees are affected. In the 
area of human relations training, the 
case study is one of the best, and most 
permanent, mind-stretching techniques 
we have. 
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DEMONSTRATION CLASSES IN 
SPEECH IMPROVEMENT 


Loretta Wagner Smith 


signed a special program to pro- 
vide opportunities for classroom ob- 
servation by college students who desire 
to specialize in teaching Speech Im- 
provement in the elementary schools. 
The programs was built around classes 
in Speech Improvement for grade school 
girls and boys. This is a pioneer step in 
the New York Metropolitan area in 
providing observation of group therapy 
in preparing students for the teaching of 


ees 6 COLLEGE has de- 


Speech. 

Another program? which has been in 
operation for several years at Brooklyn 
work in methods, techniques, obser- 
vation, and student teaching in the pub- 
lic high schools for those who plan to 
become high school Speech teachers. 
Facilities, however, are not available for 
teacher candidates to observe the Speech 
Improvement the public 
schools. The new Elementary Speech 
Program is our answer to a definite need. 


classes in 


Through the interest and aid of 
Professor Carleton Washburne, Director 
of the Graduate Division, funds were 


Since she has been actively identified through- 
out her career with the training of teachers 
of speech, the writer’s account of this demon- 
stration project is a practical one. She offers a 
solution for the observation problem for stu- 
dent teachers. She is Professor of Speech at 
Brooklyn College and completed her Ph.D. de- 
gree at the State University of Iowa (1937). 

1Speech majors in the college have always 
been able to arrange for observation of individ- 
ual case work at the Brooklyn College Speech 
and Hearing Clinic. 

The clinic was organized shortly after the 
opening of the college. The Brooklyn College 
Community Speech Clinic was established in 
the fall of 1939. 


made available from the Teacher Edu- 
cation Program to finance the project. 
Dr. Loretta Wagner Smith of the De- 
partment of Speech and Theatre was 
made Coordinator and Mrs. Joyce 
Ahrens, a Speech Improvement teacher 
in the New York City public schools, 
was appointed Demonstration Teacher. 

Plans were formulated to set up a 
series of demonstration classes at dif- 
ferent grade levels, consisting of stu- 
dents with homogeneous speech prob- 
lems. 

A letter was sent to the principals of 
adjacent elementary schools, both pri- 
vate and parochial, which employ no 
Speech therapist, asking whether the 
school and the parents would be in- 
terested in participating in the proposed 
program. The response was very posi- 
tive. The Coordinator requested that 
the following information be made 
available for each child who was re- 
ferred for testing: 

1. Intelligence Quotient 

Results of a Hearing Test 

. Silent Reading Level 

. Anything unusual in Health Record 

. Language Background—Children who had 
come from Puerto Rico were required to 


have an understanding of the English lan- 
guage. 


St e OO K 


In order to get the program started 
on schedule in February, 1958, the 
Coordinator visited the schools in order 
to do the testing. The children screened 
were those who had been referred by 
their teachers and principals as being 
“most in need of speech correction.” 
Forty-one children were finally ac- 
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cepted.?, Groups were limited in num- 
ber because of the size of the classroom 
the work. The chil- 
dren chosen included seven girls and 


and the nature of 


thirty-four boys, representing the fol- 


lowing groups: white, and 


Negro, 


Puerto Rican. They were from grades 
three, four, five, or six; one boy was 
in the seventh grade. It was decided to 
exclude those below the third grade 
because of the prevalency of contagious 
diseases 


among 


very young children 


which might necessitate their being 
absent. 

There was no charge for lessons, but 
the parents were individually responsi- 
ble for transporting the children to and 
from the college campus. 

Space was made available in the Edu- 
cational Clinic. The classroom is small, 
typical of the space usually assigned for 
Speech Improvement work in the local 
public schools. There are one-way vision 
walls on two sides of the room, so that 
college students were able to sit and 
watch and listen in the two adjoining 
the chil- 
dren's being aware that they were being 
observed. 


observation rooms, without 


1. General Articulatory Problems — children 


from grades four, five, and six. 


no 


Defective(s) — grades five and six. 


General Articulatory Problems 


Ww 


— grade 
three only. 
4. Speech for Puerto Rican children — grades 


five, six, and seven. 


The groups were homogeneous, as 
far as possible under the circumstances. 
It was interesting for observers to com- 
pare classes in 
general articulatory problems, for the 
one included girls and boys from three 
different grades, the other had only 
third grade students. 


and contrast the two 


2Some children were referred elsewhere be- 
cause the program was not designed to meet 
their particular needs, for example, one was a 
hard-of-hearing child, another mentally re- 
tarded. 





LEACHER 


Each section met weekly for a fory 
minute session. Following the class meet. 
ing, there was a twenty minute period 
which permitted the Demonstratiop 
Teacher to confer with a child or par: 
ent, or to answer questions of College 
students. Classes met on Tuesday and 
{+30 P.M., SO as 
not to interfere with the regular school 
day. Attendance by 


Thursday at 3:30 and 
the children was 
excellent; many had perfect records, If 
a child expected to be absent, the parent 
was requested to inform the Coordinator 
in advance, either in person or by mail 
or telephone. 


The objectives, activities, and methods 
used were like those which might suc. 
cessively be employed by an effective 
teacher in similar circumstances in any 
Speech Improvement class. Group ther- 
apy was employed, with special attention 
given when possible to an_ individual 
child, as might be done in a regular 
classroom situation. 

The demonstration classes gave col- 
lege students an opportunity to watch 
typical classroom activities and to ob 
serve the development of students dur 
ing an entire semester, working under 
the guidance of an experienced teacher. 
Observers included only the col- 
lege students enrolled in the Speech 
Education program, but also those from 
“fringe” areas, 


not 


e.g., students planning 
to’ do Speech Therapy in hospitals, 
others preparing to 
classroom 


become general 


teachers. There were one 
hundred and thirty-four different college 
students, mostly who 
dif- 
ferent days; a few observed every week. 

The 


beyond 


undergraduates, 


observed. Some attended several 


success of the program was 


our expectations. It has af- 
forded demon- 
strations for our college students, has 


given opportunities for Speech Improve- 


superior instructional 


ment t 
evinced 
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DEMONSTRATION CLASSES 


ment to forty-odd children, and _ has 
evinced praise and appreciation of col- 
lege students, children, parents, teachers 
and school administrators. 

The by-products have been interest- 
ing as well. For example, in May, his 
general classroom teacher praised one 
of the Puerto Rican boys, saying that 
he now “spoke better than any one else 
in his class.” The classroom teacher of 
a third grade boy reported that he had 
“made excellent strides in oral reading 
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since his articulation had improved.” 
Another child was described as being 
“far better adjusted socially since he 
could make his classmates understand 
him.” 

We at Brooklyn College plan to con- 
tinue the project and to study the out- 
come carefully to find whether the op- 
portunities to observe demonstration 
classes in group therapy weekly will ult- 
mately provide better trained Speech 
Improvement teachers for our schools. 








THE FORUM 


ACCREDITATION AND CERTIFICATION 
OF SPEECH TEACHERS 

The SAA Committee on the North Central 
Association Recommendations for Accrediting 
Secondary Schools will expand its work, which 
is devoted to raising certification standards for 
speech teachers. Both the Legislative Assembly 
and the Administrative Council voted to main- 
tain the committee and directed it to extend 
its activities to other accrediting agencies be- 
NCA. include the New England, 
Middle Atlantic, Southern, Western, and Paci- 
fic Coast 


sides These 


Associations. Personnel of the com- 
mittee will remain the same—J. Jeffery Auer 
(Indiana), Gladys Borchers (Wisconsin), Rupert 
Cortright Karl Wallace  (Illi- 
Robinson (Northwestern), 


Wayne State), 
nois), and Karl F. 
chairman. 

he letter containing SAA recommendations 
and discussion of certification trends (see The 
Speech Teacher for March, 1959, 114-119) was 
received by the NCA Executive Committee, and 
discussed in its Chicago meeting in April, 1959. 
A report of this action was never received in 
writing, but was obtained by the SAA com 
mittee chairman (Robinson) through questions 
asked in a telephone conversation with Dr. L. A. 
Van Dyke, chairman of the NCA Recommenda- 
tions Committee. His specific responses are re- 
ported below: 

(1) The SAA suggestions were discussed, but 
no changes voted in the final NCA recommen- 
dations for certification of teachers of speech 
(a total of 18 semester hours with 5 hours of 
this in speech and 13 hours of English recom- 
mended). 

(2) The five hours of speech represented an 
increase over previous recommendations. There 
fore the NCA Committee did not 
wish to make further changes. 

(3) These 


Executive 


recommendations are considered 
as floors, not ceilings. The NCA expects state 
certification requirements to be higher and 
that state officials will them. (This 
is actually the case). 


maintain 


(4) Therefore, he (Van Dyke) does not be- 
lieve that the NCA action will weaken present 
requirements. Further, the NCA _ accredits 
schools and their programs; certification is done 
in State Departments of Public Instruction. 

(5) He suggests that the SAA submit further 
suggestions next year, or whenever changes in 
requirements are considered. 





The SAA Committee will continue to wor 
for higher certification standards, and to Sup. 
port hiring of high quality personnel in th 
field. 


SAA WILL HAVE A MAJOR ROLE IN 
NATIONAL SCHOOL BOARDS 
CONVENTION 
Through the cooperative effort of certain 
members of the administrative group of the 
SAA (ST Editor Karl F. President 
John Dietrich, President-elect Kenneth Hance, 
and Executive Vice-President J. Jeffery Auer) 
with Mr. W. A. Shannon, Executive Director, 
and Peter Prouse, Associate Executive Director 
of the National School Boards Association, ten 
speakers representing the SAA will appear on 
the National Convention program of NSBA to 
be held in Chicago, April 24-27, on the subject 
of “Education for World Leadership.” The 
NSBA, a federation of 50 state organizations, 

total 200,000 
school board members. Other organizations, be- 
sides the Speech Association of America, whose 
leaders are cooperating include the National 
Council for Social Studies, the National Audio 
Visual National Organization 
on Legal Problems of Education, and various 
departments of the National Education Associ- 
ation, 

At this time, the list of SAA speakers at Sec- 
tional Meetings Hance on 
“What Public Can Learn from 
Studies and Practices of Speech and Communi- 
Ralph 


Listen?— 


Robinson, 


reaches a membership of over 


Association, the 


includes Kenneth 


Education 


Business and 
Nichols on “Do We Know 
Practical Helps in a Modern Wanda 
Mitchell on Television—the 
Evanston Township High School Experiment”; 
Robert Oliver on “Ethics and Efficiency in In- 
fluencing Human Behavior’; Margaret Hall 
Powers on “The Responsibility of School Boards 
for the Handicapped in Speech and Hearing”; 
Karl F. Robinson on “Speech Proficiency and 
Teaching Success—An Investment in Quality 
Instruction”; J. Jeffery Auer on “Better Human 
Relations—The Role of 
Donald K. Smith on “Can Speech Be Taught 
Effectively in Regular English Classes?’ and 
Warren Guthrie on “Speech Education and the 
Impact of the Mass Media.” 

SAA is particularly pleased to have such an 
important part in the 1960 NSBA Convention. 


cation in Industry”; 
How to 
Age”; 
“Teaching by 


Group Processes”; 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Donald H. Ecroyd, Editor 


TOWARD UNDERSTANDING STUTTER- 
ING. By Wendell Johnson. Chicago: The 
National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, 1959; pp. 40. $.25. 

Wendell Johnson has prepared a pamphlet 
which restates for parents much of that John- 
gnian doctrine which is familiar to profes- 
sionals. He discusses the history and results of 
research on the stuttering child and his par- 
ents and summarizes all on a note of optimism 
in that all the factors which appear to be in- 
volved in the onset and development of stut- 
avoidable or correctable. Johnson 
original, subjective ra- 
disorder (thee, 


tering are 
reiterates his highly 
tionale for the onset of the 
not me). 

Briefly presented is the concept of perfec- 
tionist parents and a discussion of the dynam- 
ics of interpersonal relationships resulting in 
either effortless or effortful speaking. He finishes 
with a summary of advice and encouragement 
to parents of the beginning stutterer and some 
illuminating suggestions for the already stut- 
tering child or stuttering adult. Included is a 
list of sources of additional information and 
assistance for parents. 

Although non-technical and written in John- 
son’s vigorous and charming style, the pam- 
phlet might prove stiff reading for some of 
the parents one might be trying to help. It 
is not a prescription given in easy steps, in 
other words, but is primarily a philosophical 
treatment. As such, it no doubt will prove help- 
ful in altering attitudes in some of the per- 
sons towards whom it is directed. 

DiANA H. GRIEG 
Westfield (New Jersey) Public Schools 


STUTTERING: A SYMPOSIUM. By Jon Eisen- 
son (Editor). New York: Harper and Brothers, 
Publishers, 1958; pp. xxiv+4o2. $6.00. 

The purpose of this book is stated by the 
editor in the foreword: “The publication of a 
Symposium on Stuttering is a recognition of 
the fact that to find some answers to the dis- 
order or disorders of speech referred to as 
Stuttering, many different: points of view need 
to be presented.” Accordingly, six writers whose 


interest, study, and experience qualify them as 
authorities on the subject of stuttering have 
set forth their points of view. A unique con- 
tribution of the book stems from the fact that 
each author was permitted to write without 
concern for page limitation. The editor states 
in the foreword that “Each contributor was 
assured that he could be as expansive, or as 
concise, as he thought necessary for the pres- 
entation of his point of view. Furthermore, he 
was not to be confined by an editorially im- 
posed format, or by any special consideration 
of style.” The only limitation set was that 
each writer should answer three questions: 


1. What is stuttering? 

2. What is the cause or what are the causes of 
stuttering? 

g. In the light of your concept of stuttering, 
what are your suggestions for the treatment 
of stutterers? 


Wendell Johnson’s “The Six Men and the 

Stuttering” is a thought-provoking and extreme- 

ly appropriate introduction to a compilation of 

theories of stuttering as well as, according to 

Eisenson, “to any field of investigation in which 

there are respected differences of opinion.” 

Johnson suggests that the six theories may be 

classified in the following manner: 

1. The “repressed-need” point of view, in 
which stuttering is considered as a result 
of an unconscious wish or need to stutter. 
This point of view is represented in “The 
Psychoanalysis of Stuttering,” by Peter 
Glauber. 

2. The “breakdown” point of view. This kind 
of theory postulates an emotional or consti- 
tutional predisposition leading to a break- 
down, under stress, of the smooth perform- 
ance of a complex neuromuscular activity. 
From different positions, this theory is pre- 
sented in “An Agnostic’s Speculations About 
Stuttering,” by Robert West and in “A 
Perseverative Theory of Stuttering,” by 
John Eisenson. 

3. The “anticipatory struggle” point of view, 
in which stuttering is seen as what the stut- 
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terer does in his efforts not to. stutter. 

Variations of this point of view are presented 

in “Stuttering as an Anticipatory Struggle 

Reaction,” by Oliver Bloodstein, in “Con- 

flict Theory of Stuttering,” by Joseph Shee 

han, and in “Experiments in Stuttering 

Therapy,” by Charles Van Riper. 

From the foregoing it may be seen that al- 
though only six writers are presented, their 
views on the etiology of stuttering represent a 
considerable diversity of opinion. However, the 
reader will note, perhaps without undue sur- 
prise, a remarkable core of agreement as to 
therapy. 

Stuttering: A Symposium is a well-written, 
informative, and important contribution to 
the growing literature on the subject, presented 
in breadth and detail the theories and con- 
clusions of six authorities based on years of 
study, research, and experience. 


JAy W. SANDERS 
Trenton (New Jersey) State College 


PREACHING: THE ART OF COMMUNICA- 
TION. By Leslie J. Tizard. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1959: pp. 107. 


$2.25. 


Leslie J. Tizard has written a delightful 
little book of only five chapters, each a satis- 
fying essay able to stand by itself, and called 
it Preaching: The Art of Communication. 


The book begins with a chapter entitled 
“What Preaching Is,” in which the author an- 
alyzes what it means to be inspired. “Inspira- 
tion will not generally come,” he says, “except 
at the cost of much toil and unfaltering hon- 
esty.” Two chapters discuss “The Personality 
of the Preacher.” He must have received a 
genuine call to preach, which should stamp his 
personality with sincerity, love, authority born 
of fellowship with God, and the ability to ac- 
cept himself as himself. Chapter Four, “The 
Art of Communication,” makes the teachings of 
the rhetoricians from Aristotle to Winans 
pass like a fresh breeze through what might be 
an arid desert of theory. The very treatment 
is invigorating, especially of such phases as eye- 
contact, extempore preaching, second-hand _il- 
lustrations, and motive appeal. “Pastoral 
Preaching” is the theme of the last chapter. 
The sermon, the author believes, must show 
the congregation that the preacher is ap- 
proachable, human and capable; it must give 
assurance that the power of God is available 
to meet human need. 


Preaching: The Art of Communication gives 
this reviewer the impression that the author j 
communicating directly with him in a face-to, 
face encounter. The very style of the book j). 
lustrates his plea for preaching that com 
municates. It is full of personal anecdotes with 
a flavor, apt quotations from a wide Tange of 
general and homiletic literature, and pertinen 
Biblical references. In fewer than one hun. 
dred pages of text the author has 
trated a wealth of challenging 
everyone who is concerned with 


concen- 
material for 
preaching— 
the Seminary learner, the seasoned preacher, 
the teacher of speech who recognizes that 
preaching is but an area of the overall field of 
speech. 

It is to be regretted that Leslie J. Tizard, 
the well-known and beloved pastor of Carr's 
Lane Congregationalist Church, Birmingham, 
England, died before his book was completed. 
Apparently, he projected at least one addi- 
tional chapter. As it is, the book is a noble 
swan-song, the work of “a dying man to dying 
men,” the epitome of his conception of the 
preacher’s high calling. 

When this reviewer finished the book, he 
found himself saying with the author, “So it is 
worth while, after all, to be a preacher.” 


CHARLES E. WENIGER 
Seventh-day Adventist 
Theological Seminary 

Potomac University 


TELEVISION AND RADIO ANNOUNCING. 
By Stuart W. Hyde. Boston: Houghton- Mifflin 
Company, 1959; pp. X+451. $6.00. 


The book is divided into two parts: The Art 
of Announcing and Materials for Practice. Each 
has “equal time” or roughly, 200 pages plus. 
Let us talk first about Part I—Announcing. It 
includes such things as the Role of the An- 
nouncer; Principles of Communication; a cur- 
sory look at the Technical side; twelve pages 
of Phonetics; Spanish, Italian, French, and 
German pronunciation tips; how to articulate; 
the step-by-step production of a 3-minute tele- 
vision commercial; an all-too-fleeting glance at 
newscasting; eight whole pages devoted to the 
disk jockey; interviewing techniques with sports 
stars, political figures, and important world fig- 
ures; how to re-create a play-by-play sports pres- 
entation from a ticker tape (with sound effects, 
too); and a 3-page look at an announcer’s role 
in a dramatic narrative and/or documentary. 
All that takes 200 pages. From there on out, 
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it is practice, practice, practice with reproduced 
announcer of all types available, from 
gven-second commercials about thoroughbred 


cc »p y 


racing at Hollywood Park to women’s chit-chat 
about jams, jellies, and preserves. The copy can 
also be torn out of the book to, as the author 
puts it, “enable the student to hold only one 
or two sheets of copy in his hand when sim- 
ulating broadcasting conditions.” 


Now we know why courses in Announcing 
are frowned on by Deans of Colleges of Arts 
and Sciences. If they (the courses) follow a path 
set down by this book, I would be suspicious, 
too. This is not a text; it is a handbook for 
aspiring announcers. Speaking 
with authority, confidence, and knowledge is 
treated as a technique that can be learned by 
reading a hard sell spot announcement or 
dated news copy. I would hope that good an- 
nouncing, or radio and television speaking, is 


small station 


more than that. 


Hugh Downs and Douglas Edwards became 
good announcers and performers because they 
were well-educated, well-read, and because they 
made it a point to match a pleasing voice with 
a well-rounded background in every conceivable 
area. Music copy was read intelligently because 
they knew and appreciated good music. Their 
interviewing was fresh and conversational be- 
cause they were abreast of current events, they 
met and enjoyed people, they were constantly 
inquisitive. These are but a few of the elements 
that make a 
municator. 


truly good broadcasting com- 
Too many announcers of 
stature remain that way because they feel that 
the “art of announcing” can be learned by 


knowing just enough about a few things and 


lesser 


not as much as possible about everything. They 
are the announcers with the glib tongues who 
talk so beautifully for so long about nothing. 


Like Mr. Hyde, I am not quite certain what 
an announcing course in a college or university 
is trying to do. Three hours a week, 16 weeks 
a semester certainly isn’t going to turn out a 
competent on-the-air personality unless he 
comes into the course with a great deal of 


ative ability. In a class of 20-25, he may 


participate four or five times before the camera 
and the microphone. About all that can be 
done is tell what a good announcer 
should be, spot his obvious faults, urge him to 
practice and say goodbye. Only a selected few 
will ever move farther than the initial exposure. 
If such is the case, then our principal purpose 
in an announcing course should be to acquaint 


him 


the student of broadcasting with the role of 
the announcer in the radio and television com- 
munication process. How well does Mr. Hyde’s 
book serve this purpose? In Chapter 1, The 
Role of the Announcer and Chapter 2, Princi- 
ples of Communication, he scratches the surface 
and heads in the right direction. But, from 
then on, the “role” is lost in a mass of tech- 
niques. Even here, there are serious omissions 
such as the reporting, researching, and writing 
of copy (many announcers prepare their own); 
how to plan, write, and present voice-over 
narration for film; appearance, manner, and 
delivery before the television camera; inventive 
projects to develop skill in ad libing; the an- 
nouncer as a salesman, etc. 


The weakest chapters of the book deal with 
Newscasting, Interviewing, and the Dramatic 
Narrative and the Documentary. Each is rather 
cursorily treated and overly simplified in ap- 
proach. As for the 250 pages of practice ma- 
terial, I suppose it would be helpful for an 
instructor who did not want to be bothered 
with inventing or gathering fresh copy. How- 
ever, such an instructor should point out to his 
class that, regardless of source, some of the ma- 
terial is tired, cliche-ridden, and in need of 
repair. 

James E. Lyncu 
Indiana University 


LITERATURE AS EXPERIENCE. By Wallace 
A. Bacua and Robert S. Breen. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1959: pp. 
324. $5.00. 

The title, Literature as Experience, very 
clearly indicates the philosophy of the book. 
Professor Bacon and Professor Breen are pre- 
senting their concern for the enrichment and 
growth that literature can bring to students 
through this “experience’—treal, imaginative, 
dramatic, or vicarious—by the reading aloud of 
literature. Throughout the book, they emphasize 
the process of this experience and its value to 
the student rather than the value of the stu- 
dent’s giving an oral presentation to an audi- 
ence. Interpretation, according to the authors, 
demands that literature be experienced, not 
simply understood; the student’s participation 
in experience takes precedence over his com- 
municating his understanding to an audience. 
The authors reveal with many illustrations the 
correspondence between the experience which 
life presents and the experience which liter- 
ature presents. This approach, it seems to me, 








is the key to the philosophy and the procedure 
for the improving of oral reading. 


Since these men are scholars, it is only nat- 
ural that they would use the best in literary 
criticism, aesthetics, and psychology to support 
their basic ideas. 

The book is divided into three parts. Part I, 
“The Nature of Experience,” deals specifically 
and thoroughly with the “experience” of the 
individual, who may be the writer or the reader. 
If the reader is to interpret the experience, he 
must first understand the physical nature, moto 
or kinesthetic, and the emotional behavior of 
an individual. The concluding chapter of Part 
I deals with personality, which should always 
have special appeal to the student of inter 
pretation or literature. 

In most of the recent books in the field of 
interpretation, the writers have given attention 
to the structure and analysis of literature; 
Professor Bacon goes further, however, in Part 
II, “The Nature of Literature.” He shows the 
application of these elements as each is related 
to “experience.” His discussion of imitation as 
related to the critical analysis of literature is 
very important. He offers somewhat different 
concepts of the word imitation. As he points, 
“Imitation is not flat reproduction; it does not 
mean copying.” He continues his explanation by 
“The process of imitation involves 
selection of detail through point of view, choice 
of language, arrangements of parts, choice of 
final effect, and so on—many things, indeed, all 
of them resulting in a distortion of the thing 
being imitated.” He closes Part II with the 
broad classification of literature, poetry and 
prose. The definition and discussion of the na- 
ture of poetry is well-interspersed with il- 
lustrations and examples. The same is true in 
the presentation of the story and the play. He 
concludes this part with critical analysis of a 
poem, story, and play, exemplifying his ap- 
proach to the Nature of Literature. 


saying, 


In Part III, Professor Breen explains fully the 
application of the verbal or voice action and 
nonverbal or bodily action to interpretation of 
literature. He states that the question is not so 
much how or what is done with the voice or 
gestures but how the gestures in literature af- 
fect the behavior of the reader. 


These two authors include very few selections 
of literature in the book. They say that many 
good anthologies can be used in conjunction 
with the book. At the end of each chapter, 
they give suggested exercises for the student. 
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The bibliography included at the close of the 
book should be of great value, not only to th 
student but also to the teacher. 


It is difficult to evaluate a book such 
Literature as Experience; for in trying to give 
the content and procedure, one finds it easy jp 
miss a bit of the underlying philosophy, which 
it seems to me is the real contribution of the 
book; or in attempting to give the philosophy, 
one is likely to omit an important aspect 9 
the material or procedure. In my opinion, 
well-qualified teacher can use this text to 4 
great advantage as a guide in leading student 
to clear appreciation of literature through orl 
reading; a student using the book alone, how. 
ever, might find it difficult. I do think the tex 
is sound in approach, well-written and offers 4 
unique contribution to the field of 
pretation. 


inter- 


ORAL INTERPRETATION (Second Edition), 
By Charlotte I. Lee. Houghton. 
Mifflin Company, 1959; pp. 564. $4.50. 


Boston: 


This book, Oral Interpretation, has been a 
popular text for teachers and students since it 
first appeared in 1952. Because it is so well- 
known, I shall not give a review of the contents, 
rather I shall point out some of the revisions 
that Miss Lee has made. 


She has kept the philosophy and the pro- 
cedure of the first writing. The author main- 
tains her concept, “Oral interpretation is built 
on scholarship, technical knowhow, sensitivity, 
and the desire to share.” 

In the revision of Part I, “Basic Principles,” 
Miss Lee has given a clear and more forceful 
organization by rearranging the material. She 
has omitted the discussion of intrinsic elements 
of art in the sction pertaining to selection and 
arrangement of material that 
discussion in the section on analysis, prep- 
aration and presentation of the material. This 
order, it seems to me, gives more clarity to 
each of these important aspects of study. An- 
other improvement in her rearrangement is the 
shift in the order of the definitions of bodily 
action, posture, gestures, empathy, and muscle 
tone. 


and included 


In Part II, “Interpretation of Prose,” the 
author has added the study of the essay, and 
included under factual prose a brief discussion 
of what she had said about exposition in the 
first edition. 

The 


revised edition retains the contents of 
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part III, “Drama,” and Part IV, “Poetry,” but 
Miss Lee gives those sections freshness with 
new selections and occasional rephrasing of 
her explanations. She has added to the ex- 
cellent bibliography of her first edition. 

In attempting to compare Miss Lee’s Oral 
Interpretation Bacon and 
Breen’s Literature as Experience, 1 find that 
their difference in presenting interpretation is 
a matter of approach and emphasis. Each offers 
a basic philosophy and follows through with a 


with Professors 


procedure to exemplify that philosophy. Miss 
Lee is more specific in offering suggestions in 
techniques for the students to use to develop 
the “technical knowhow.” Professors Bacon and 
Breen deal with basic principles but more in- 
directly as they relate to the “process of ex- 
perience.” Miss Lee gives more emphasis to the 
analysis of literature per se and continues with 
an explanation of how the student can use this 
analysis in sharing his understanding with an 
audience. Messrs. Bacon and Breen include the 
analysis of literature, but they place emphasis 
on the relationship of this analysis to the 
“process of the Experience.” Miss Lee assigns a 
chapter each to the direct study of voice and 
of bodily action indirectly. 

Each text represents a scholarly approach to 
interpretation. When and how they can be used 
will depend upon the individual teacher’s pur- 
pose and objective in the course. I am sure all 
welcome the 
unique contributions these outstanding profes- 


teachers of interpretation § will 
sors have made. 
CHLOE ARMSTRONG 


Baylor University 


SPEECH HANDBOOK (Second Edition). By 
Harry G. Barnes. Englewood Cliffs: Prentice- 
Hall, 1959; 161 pages, (size 514” x 814"), soft 
cover. $2.25. 

This text is really the work of Professor Don 
Streeter, Chairman, Department of Speech, The 
University of Houston, who completed a re- 
vision of the first edition started by the late 
Dr. Barnes some years earlier. To this reviewer 
the second edition is an improvement and 
represents a very usable text for those who like 
a small, concise paperback book. 

The book is divided into six parts, plus an 
appendix, each part and the appendix contain- 


ing a different number of sections with a total 


of thirty-eight. The material is conventional in 
scope, suitably and easily read. 
Parts five and six contain a series of twenty- 
five assignments of sufficient variety to satisfy 


organized, 


most beginning speech courses. The assign- 
ments are reasonably complete and should aid 
the teacher as well as the student. Dr. Streeter 
is to be commended for his work. 
CLARK S. CARLILE 
Idaho State College 


EFFECTIVE SPEECH FOR DEMOCRATIC 
LIVING. By Robert T. Oliver. Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1959; pp- 
ix+112. $2.50. 


Dr. Robert T. Oliver has produced a short 
work which condenses the essentials of public 
speaking, in their varied aspects, in such a way 
that an intelligent student of speech can gain a 
vibrant foothold upon the threshold of ef- 
fective speaking. 

The elements of speaking are given, simply, 
in one hundred and seven pages. And yet the 
characteristics of good speech are treated with 
clarity; the speaking situations of the average 
citizen are broached sufficiently. Thought, 
Voice, Words, and Action are all considered. 

The integrity of the speaker, the respect the 
speaker must have for others, and the “Good 
Man” theory are all brought into intelligent 
juxtaposition understandably. The necessity for 
sound preparation is stressed, including a per- 
spective upon “two-way delivery”—that is, ideas 
going from the speaker to the audience and re- 
actions coming back from the audience to the 
speaker. Here, as is true throughout the book, 
the concepts are developed in such a manner 
as not to get in a teacher's way, and yet they are 
helpful to the student. 


Throughout the work is a practical approach 
to the problem of listening, some solid thoughts 
upon speech preparation, and a comprehensive 
discussion on the difficulties involved in making 
ideas clear, memorable, and persuasive. The 
final sections, devoted to discussion and parlia- 
mentary meeting, are suggestive and inform- 
ative. 

All in all it is a good work, written for the 
teacher who knows how to teach, but who 
wants a short, matter-of-fact text which will 
intelligently suggest the problems of speech to 
his students without distracting them from the 
wisdom which he himself would impart. 


Effective Speech For Democratic Living em- 
phasizes by suggestiveness the development of 
the resources of the individual as a member of 
his social groups. Robert Oliver has, for his 
purposes, selected from the entire field of 
rhetorical knowledge those particulars which 
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can best serve the beginning student. He has 
left out that mass of complex details so often 
found in the so-called beginning texts which 
only confuse the neophytes 
Here, then, is a 
worthwhile text. 


without 
short, 


aiding 


them. one-semester, 


MERRILL. G. CHRISTOPHERSEN 


University of South Carolina 


THE 
Josephine 


POEM: A CRITICAL 
Miles, ed. Englewood 
Prentice-Hall, 1959; pp. 553. $5.95. 


ANTHOLOGY. 
Cliffs: 
This is an excellent collection from one 
hundred poets of four centuries in America and 
England utilizing less familiar examples than 
most anthologies, including examples of lyrics 
by Cole Porter and Oscar Hammerstein II, 
translations from several languages, and some 
very contemporary poems. “The book is a 
Prentice-Hall English Literature Series text; 
the author is a professor of English in the 
University of California. 

The contents are divided into five parts with 
a short discussion preceding each. Part I dis- 
cusses “Whole Tone and Component Parts” in 
relation to structure, sound and substance. The 
author says that to read the poem aloud is to 
hear its whole tone, and that the difference 
between poems is the difference in the relation- 
ship of sound, structure and substance. 


The next three divisions discuss and illustrate 
these differences. Part II, entitled “Poems in 
The Second Person” discusses poems in which 
the speaker or writer talks to somebody else 
with diction which is more natural and col- 
loquial than in other kinds of poetry, and this 
poetry has spontaneous imagery sub- 
stance subordinated to relationship. 


Ill, in The First Person” in- 
cludes poems which are particularly musical 
and personal, exalted and ceremonious in tone. 
Pindar, Milton and Whitman are given as ex- 
amples of this kind of writing, the author com- 
menting that Whitman used the free and 


resonant form to celebrate liberty and democ- 
racy. 


and 


Part “Poems 


Part IV is “Poems in The Third Person,” the 
distinguishing tone of which is fidelity to 
selected fact and the clarity of its reporting of 
image. “Substance is its stress; both sound and 
structure move along clearly as aids to sub- 
stance.” 


Part V, “Historical Pattern” is a study of 
John Donne, Alexander Pope, Samuel Taylor 


Coleridge, Walt Whitman and William Butle 
Yeats as illustrations of the history of poety 
writing. 

Students will enjoy the collection which j 
unusual in many ways and Speech people wij 
be interested in the oral reading aspect but th 
discussions which are quite short will have j 
be supplemented by the teacher if the studem 
gets the relation of sound, structure and syb. 
stance and 
suggests. 


“hears” the poem as the autho 
MOIREE COMPERE 
Michigan State University 


ESSENTIALS OF PARLIAMENTARY PRO. 
CEDURE (third edition). By J. Jeffery Auer, 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc, 
1959; PP- 57- $.95- 

Essentials of Parliamentary Procedure pre. 
sents in a simple, clear, and direct manner the 
principles and rules necessary to conducting o 
participating in a business meeting. In_ the 
author’s words, “It is not intended as a mere 
simplification of Robert’s Rules of Order Re. 
vised, although it is compatible with them 
throughout. It presents concisely only the es 
sentials of parliamentary procedure.” 


The book is organized under five main head- 
ings: (1) The Organization and conduct of 
Meetings, (2) Special Motions, (3) Precedence 
of Motions, (4) Duties of the Presiding Of 
ficer, (5) Constitution and ByLaws, (6) Sug- 
gested Readings. In this revised edition Dr. 
Auer has added the latter three. The discussion 
of Part V is limited to the content of the 
constitution and bylaws and does not include 
procedure for adoption. 


Obviously this was not de- 
signed as a textbook for a course in parlia- 
mentary procedure; but, because of its com- 
prehensiveness and conciseness, it would lend 
itself admirably to use in the parliamentary 
unit of a speech course. The manual, including 
the summary chart at the end of the book, 
would serve as ready reference before or dur- 
ing a meeting. 


brief manual 


EMOGENE EMERY 
Hardin-Simmons University 


Abilene, Texas 


THE ONSET OF STUTTERING. By Wendell 
Johnson and Associates. Minneapolis: Univ- 


ersity of Minnesota Press, 1959; pp. 519. $5.00. 


The semantogenic hypothesis of Wendell 


Johnson, first advanced in 1942 in his report of 
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16 allegedly stuttering children and 46 non- 
guttering children, states that stuttering is 
typically diagnosed by a layman, who is usually 
one of the parents. The diagnosis of stuttering, 
based on the normal hesitations of children, 
develops not before the diagnosis but after it, 
and is caused to a large extent by the diagnosis 
and attitudes and reactions with which it tends 
to be associated. 

Out of this original study, a further stage of 
investigation was developed and carried for- 
ward Darley. Mothers and 
fathers of 50 nonstutterers 
were interviewed by means of a comprehensive 
86 item interview based on the beginnings of 
stuttering physical, medical, 
emotional, and educational 
aspects of family life and child development. 
This was followed by additional investigations 


by Frederic L. 
stutterers and 50 


and related 


socioeconomic, 


involving 150 children in an experimental group 
and a like number in a control group. The 
Onset of Stuttering these three 
studies covering a period between the years 
1934 tO 1957 and involving approximately 500 


consists of 


children and their parents. 


This the basic 
question: In what form, at what time, under 
what conditions and for whom does the prob- 
lem of stuttering arise? While many speech peo- 
ple working with stutterers feel that stuttering 
is the product of many factors, the results of 
these studies reinforce the Johnsonian theme 
that the listener is more responsible than the 
speaker in setting in motion the interactions 
essential to the creating of the stuttering prob- 
lem. A amount of evidence has been 
gathered and logically augments the diagnoso- 
genic leitmotif. The findings indicate that: the 
children of these studies who were regarded 
as stutterers were essentially normal physically 
and emotionally. The problem of their stutter- 
ing was found to develop under quite ordinary 
circumstances as a rule when the 
child was in his fourth year with most cases 
probably closer to the third birthday. While 
the parents of the stutterers and the parents 
of the nonstutterers appeared to be more alike 
than different on the basis of their responses to 
a large majority of the interview items and on 
data obtained from the Minnesota Multiphasic 
Inventory, the important differences centered in 
the parental attitudes and practices by which 


research is concerned with 


vast 


and arose 


the children, or speakers were effected. Thus it 
was found that the parents of stutterers were 
more demanding regarding the fluency of their 
children’s speech, that they were more dis- 
satisfied with their children and with each 
other, had higher standards of child develop- 
ment, and seemed to think, feel, and behave in 
ways calculated to make for tension in the 
home, Thus, by virtue of the interaction of 
the listeners reacting evaluatively to his speech, 
the child tended to acquire perceptual and 
evaluative reactions to his own speech behavior, 
and to himself as a speaker, which served to 
inhibit and disrupt his speech reaction in vary- 
ing forms and in varying degrees. In short, the 
problem originates in the ear of the listener. 

While no speech therapy was administered, 
positive findings of a follow-up study would ap- 
pear to imply that whenever parents feel that a 
stuttering problem is beginning to develop, the 
sooner their concern is dealt with, and the 
earlier in the child’s life this is done, the bet- 
ter. It is felt that even brief counselling con- 
cerning the parent’s interactions with the child 
is considerably effective. 

Numerous tables are contained in the text 
and the data from Study II and Study II are 
presented in a Summary Table covering 243 
pages. The detailed findings are offered for ref- 
erence in the body of the report and to en- 
courage further evaluation and _ continued 
development of their implications by interested 
students and disciplines. It is an imposing 
selection of interview items and, with the hints 
in the text as to the manner of conducting the 
interview, should serve as a model for research 
in this area for many years to come. Through- 
out the text the needs for further studies and 
more information are stressed. Dr. Johnson 
promises additional studies on nonfluency in 
the speech of both children and adults which 
are now completed and the results being pre- 
pared for publication. 


The reader may be assured of findings, as Dr. 
Johnson states in the preface to another recent 
book on stuttering, “. . . in varying proportions, 
both stimulation and contentment.” The quality 
of the research is imposing and merits thought- 
ful consideration by all practitioners working 
with stutters. 

BERNARD B. SCHLANGER 
West Virginia University 











IN THE PERIODICALS 


Erik Walz, Editor 


Assisted by: 


EDUCATION 
Boas, GEORGE. 
The Education 
(Sept. 1959), 1-4. 


The author answers the question “What is 


“Superstitions in Education,” 
Digest, Vol. XXV, No. 1 


Pure Education?” by showing there is no place 
in education for superstitions. According to the 
writer “Education is for learning things, and 
teaching is the teaching of what you learn. All 
the rest comes by the way, if it comes at all.” 


Counts, Greorce S. “The Real Challenge of 
Soviet Education,” The Education Digest Vol. 
XXV, No. 1 (Sept. 1959), 5-8. 

A warning is expressed by the author that 
the challenge of Soviet education is real and 
immediate. Here in the United States the sights 
of the entire educational undertaking must be 
raised and regarded more seriously than ever 


before. 


Myron. “Let Educators Run Our 
The Education Digest, Vol. XXV, 
(September 1959), 16-19. 


LIEBERMAN, 
Schools,” 
No. 1 


The that country is 
moving rapidly toward a “national” system of 


writer believes this 
education. His summation states that ‘Centrali- 
zation and are inevitable 
not in spite of what people think, but because 
enough people will eventually think long 
enough and hard enough about public educa- 


tion 


professionalization 


to realize that no other policy makes 


sense.” 

“The Administration of 

The American 
139, No. 4 


GOLDHAMMER, KEITH. 
the Community’s 
School Board 


(October, 1959), 27-30. 


Schools,” 


Journal, Vol. 


The author describes the structure pattern 
and relationship between community, Central 
Leadership and School Board. He analyzes com- 
munity as an embodiment of stable policies, 
mores and values, sustenance pattern, history, 
social pattern and ecology. The author describes 
further how school board members of a cer- 
tain community kept contact with the pulse of 


Max Nelson 


that community, 
problems, 


interpreted its meeds and 
and made that 
basis to good living in the community. 


decisions were a 


AUTUSTINE, MARGARET S. “Diary of an English 
Club Sponsor,” School Activities, Vol. XXXI. 
No. 1 (September, 1959), 9-11. 

‘ The writer tells how a Story Club developed 

out of a felt need of children desiring to ex. 
press themselves through speaking, _ telling 
stories and writing. After a years experimenta- 
tion the club “is continuing to develop slowly, 
solidly, and sensibly.” 


WILLIAMS, Rosert D. “Linguistics and Gram- 
mar,” The English Journal, Vol. XLVIII, No. 

7 (October 1959), 388-392. 

The author presents an analysis of the major 
linguistic principles the high school teacher 
should apply to the teaching of grammar. The 
three principles under discussion are (1) The 
spoken language is primary and the written 
language is only an inadequate representation 
of the spoken language, 
tion and (3) Complexity. 


(2) Objective opposi- 


Topp, JOAN Markey. “An Experiment in 
Teacher Training,” Social Education, Vol. 
XXIII, No. 5, 213-214. 

This experiment, as told by the author, 


clarifies her belief that teachers “best trained 
in the various subject matter fields. . . . are 
the best persons to teach the methods of their 
individual subject.” 


ZAFRA, CARLOS, JR. “The Role of the Humani- 
ties,” Social Education, Vol. XXIII, No. § 
(May, 1959). 

The writer presents three theses for con- 
sideration by high school educators in the 
humanities or the sciences. They are as fol- 
lows: “(1) The sciences and the humanities 
are compatible (2) The humanities (as do the 
sciences) have certain unique and important 
contributions to make toward the total educa- 
tion of American Youth (g) Educators (the 
sciences or the humanities) need to work to- 
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gether for the intelligent readjustment, upgrad- 
ing, and modernization of American educa- 
g, 


tion.” 


BLIESMER, EMERY P. “Toward More Purposeful 
Oral Reading,” Education, Vol. 79, No. 9g, 
(May, 1959), 547-55°- ' 
According to the writer, oral reading prac- 

tices and situations should be more than de- 

tecting errors and making “the right noises 
associated with given graphic symbols.” For 

more purposeful reading, he discusses, (1) 

Modifying Reading Lesson Procedures, (2) 

Situations Reading Class (3) 

Opportunities in Content Area and (4) Cri- 

teria for Purposeful Oral Reading Situations. 


Outside the 


RABIN, BERNARD. “Teacher Use of Directive Lan- 
Educational Leadership, Vol. XVII, 
(October, 1959), 31-34- 


guage,” 
No. 1 


Although teachers, according to the author, 
are possibly more polite with children than in 
former years; they may be just as authoritarian 
and directive in their language as the teachers 
of earlier times. The writer deals with “lan- 
guage habits which serve to disguise this au- 
permitting it to con- 
tinue.” Teachers should find this discussion of 


thoritarianism while 
value since it is conceded that many are not 
“aware of the significance of language habits 
such as explored in this article.” 


Boney, C. De Wirr. “What Are Our Goals?” 
Educational Leadership, Vol. XVII, No. 1 
(October, 1959), 21-24. 

The writer believes that when a curriculum 
is to be revised realistic objectives must be 
set; that school people when reaching for new 
goals and methods should practice humility. 


PALMER, Ropert E. and VERNER, COOLIE. “A 
Comparison of Three Instruction Tech- 
niques,” Education, Vol. IX, No. 4 (Summer 
1959), 232-238. 

Crucial questions with regard to adult edu- 
cation teaching processes are raised by the 
authors. The techniques presented in _ this 
study are (1) Lecture technique (2) Discussion 
technique and (3) Lecture—discussion tech- 
nique. This experiment was conducted at the 
Air Force Primary Pilot Training School. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 


BACHMAN, JOHN V. “Rhetoric in the Ministry,” 
Today’s Speech, Vol. VII, No. 3 (September, 


1959), 3-5- 


77 


The writer discusses the problems of rhetoric, 
as pertaining to the ministry, under three 
headings, namely: (1) the personal qualifica- 
tions of the speaker, (2) the power of working 
on the character and emotions of the audience, 
and (g) the speaker, the audience and the 
argument. 


WEIss, FRANKLIN R. “How the Lawyer Uses 
Rhetoric,” Today’s Speech, Vol. VII, No. 3 
(September, 1959), 6-8. 

Although the author, in this short article, 
does not attempt to demonstrate how each 
principle of rhetoric applies to the law, it is 
his firm belief that “the works of Aristotle, 
Cicero, Quintilian, and the other rhetoricians 
through the ages have as much value on a 
lawyer’s desk and in lawyer’s training as the 
Civil Practice Act and the Real Property Law. 
Not only the substance of the art of rhetoric, 
but the very discipline of its study is invaluable 
to the lawyer.” 


WALSER, FRANK E. “Some Call it Guts,” Today’s 
Speech, Vol. VII, No. 3 (September, 1959), 
19. 

The author feels that the majority of speeches 
that will confront students upon leaving col- 
lege will be impromptu or unprepared. This 
article describes how the writer conducts this 
form of speaking in his classes. It is another 
in a series conducted by Today’s Speech on 
“methods of teaching.” 


Tompkins, Puiip K. “Organizing the Speech 
to Inform,” Today’s Speech, Vol. VII, No. 3. 


This article presents a speech project which 
has been used successfully by the writer in his 
classes. It explains in concise terms a method 
(used by Quintilian in the 1st century A.D.) 
for outlining the speech to inform. 


SPEECH CORRECTION AND AUDIOLOGY 


ANSELMINI, ANDREW A. “1, Auditory Training: 
Design for Growth,” The Volta Review, Vol. 
61, No. g (September, 1959), $22-323, 342- 
This article is concerned with an auditory 

training program at Junior High School 47 in 

Manhattan. It is the first of a five-part series 

that was written for a curriculum bulletin of 

the New York City school system. Copies of 
the bulletin are available from: Junior High 

School 47, Manhattan; 225 East 2grd Street, 

New York City 10, New York. 

Some of the highlights of the philosophy for 

this program are: 1. No matter how poor a 
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child’s hearing is, auditory training should im- 
prove his speech, language and 


ability; 2. 


lip reading 
Auditory training should be an en- 
jovable 


experience; 3. Monotonous stereotyped 


drill should be avoided. 


Lee, Laura L. “Brain Damage and the Process 
of Abstracting,” Etc., Vol. 16, No. 2 (Winter, 
1959), 154-162. 

This article is concerned with a problem in 
language learning; brain-in- 
jured child who grows up without normal sym- 
bolic functioning. She suggests that one can 


learn much about normal language processes 


specifically, the 


by studying what is missing in abnormal cases. 

Korzybski's Differential” is uti- 
lized as a way of presenting, on each level of ab- 
straction, the kinds of language problems faced 
by a of brain-damaged children 


“Structural 


teache1 and 


adults. 


1. The first level, the “event” level, exists 


outside our skins. 

2. The 
of abstraction in 
child break 


3. This is 


level is the 
which the 


“object” very first level 
brain-damaged 
down. 

the world of words. 
{. This next level represents a more ab- 
stract naming process. 

5. This is a higher classification level. 

6. This is the inferential level. 

7. From this point on, levels of abstraction 
may be added ad and the 


“high-order abstraction” given to all. 


infinitum name 


Che author feels that there is a parallel be- 
tween this work and the approach to language 
that has come to be known as the Sapir-Whorf 
Korzvbski hypothesis. If, as these 
tend, we learn to perceive in terms of the 
language we speak, then one would expect that 
in the absence of language, or with the loss 
of language, we might find perceptual disorder 
and confusion. This seems to be the case. The 
brain-damaged person must be taught or re- 
taught how to perceive in terms of the lan- 
guage he 


men con- 


is going to use to represent these 
perceptions. This would appear to be one of 
the prime goals of language therapy. 


ORAL INTERPRETATION 
DRAMATICS 


Doccetrt, FRANK. “Wallace Stevens and_ the 
World We Know,” The English Journal, Vol. 


XLVIII, No. 7 (October, 1959), 365-373. 

This is the second in a series of articles on 
modern American poets. The first article dealt 
with the poetry of Robert Frost. The analysis 


and discussion of selections from the poetry 
of Wallace Stevens should prove helpful tp 
teachers of oral interpretation. 


PomMEROY, RALPH. “Modern Poetry and a Ky 
Called Krazy,” Today’s Speech, Vol. VII, No 
3 (September, 1959), 14-15. 

The author takes the world of Krazy Ka, 
George Harriman’s comic strip of the 20's and 
go's, and points out the similarity of that worl 
to the world of “modern poetry.” 


FLEISCHMAN, EARL E. “Choral Reading Can Be 
Fun,” Today's Speech, Vol. VII, No. 3 (Sep- 
tember, 1959), 16-20. 

To some, choral reading means “a contrived 
elaboration of voices speaking words together 
with doubtful effectiveness, either as interpreta. 
The attempts 
to dispel this idea by suggesting that groups 
approach this form of literary interpretation as 
a community sing and a means of having fun, 
Organization, planning and interpretation for 
choral reading are discussed. 


tion or entertainment.” writer 


YOUNG, JOHN WrRay. 
School Drama 
XXXI, No. 1 


“AETA 
Student,” 


and the High 
Dramatics, Vol. 
(October, 1959), 15. 

A brief report on the importance of the 
dramatic activities in the American high school 
for the year 1959 is discussed. Division status 
of the High Schools will be realized during the 


American Educational Theatre Association's 





Washington Convention. It is hoped that this 
will bring about many benefits to the proposed 
Secondary School Division. 


Hoscoop, B. M. “What We Choose to Enjoy,” 
Dramatics, Vol. XXXI, No. 1 
18-1g. 


(October, 1959), 


Although there is a great diversity in enter- 
tainment, certain underlying principles unify 
and help us to “look at each form of play or 
art with more accurate focus.” Four general 
principles are discussed by the author. He then 
goes on to analyze the avenues of enjoyment 
the spectator takes. According to the writer, it 
takes the form of (1) Identification (2) Tolera- 
tion and (3) Admiration. 


RuBin, Jort E. “Modern Theatrical Lighting,” 
Dramatics, Vol. XXXI, No. 1 (October, 1959), 
18-19. 

This is the first of a series of articles designed 
to help the young technician and designer in 
the secondary school theatre. The articles will 
concern themselves with lighting equipment 
and techniques. A brief history of lighting since 
the turn of the century is covered in this issue. 
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Trumpo, CHARLES R. and POLLYANN. “The 
Peoria Players,” Dramatics, Vol. XXXI, No. 1 
(October, 1959), 23- 

In 1912 the Littlke Theatre movement began 
in America. Today Community Theatre is the 
term generally used. In this issue, the authors 
tell the history of some of the outstanding com- 
munity theatres in America. The first account 
concerns The Peoria Players of Illinois, or- 


ganized in 1919. 


CorrIiGAN, Ropert W. “The Sun Always Rises: 
Ibsen’s Ghosts as Tragedy?”, Educational 
Theatre Journal, Vol. XI, No. 3 (October, 
1959), 171-180. 

The writer’s opening statement presents the 
four major interpretations usually advanced by 
scholars concerning Ibsen’s Ghosts. He considers 
that most modern commentaries on Ghosts have 
“failed to describe and interpret the central 
action—which has resulted in many limited or 
erroneous discussions of the play as tragedy.” 
Upon this premise, the author proceeds to dis- 
cuss the central action and the tragic implica- 
tions of the play. 


Brockett, O. G. “Pixerecourt and Unified Pro- 
duction,” Educational Theatre Journal, Vol. 
XI, No. 3 (October, 1959), 181-187. 

During the period 1800-180, Pixerecourt was 
the outstanding French dramatist of the day. 
He was one of the creators of melodrama and 
established a reputation as a director and 
regisseur of great skill. It was his belief that 
“it was necessary for the dramatic author to 
know how to put his play on the stage him- 
self.” His practice of acting as director and 
regisseur for his own plays, his concept of 
unity in production, differed greatly from the 
practice of the major theatres in France. 


SHANK, THEODORE J. “Theatre for the Majority: 
Its Influence on a Nineteenth Century Amer- 
ican Theatre,’ Educational Theatre Journal, 
Vol. XI, No. 3 (October, 1959), 188-199. 
The author writes about conditions in the 

American Theatre during the first half of the 

nineteenth century. Increased audience attend- 

ance by catering to the lower classes rather 
than the aristocracy was an important devel- 
opment. Melodramas became popular, which 
resulted in new production methods. Impor- 
tance of the star system was diminished. Actors 
and playwrights were Americans rather than 

English. New scenery was built for a particular 

production and a single play for an evening's 

entertainment was considered sufficient. It was 


the Bowery Theatre, built in 1826, that started 
many of these innovations. 


Tuayer, Davin. “Notes on Lighting Design for 
the Elizabethan Stage,” Educational Theatre 
Journal, Vol. XI, No. 3 (October, 1959), 222- 
228. 


The author states that it is his “belief that 
a simplified style of lighting which conforms 
to the spirit, if not the actualities of the Eliza- 
bethan staging will prove most effective.” He 
discusses lighting icchniques for the Eliza- 
bethan stage in four categories: (1) Visibility 
and Darkness (2) The Stage Space, and (3) 
Reality and (4) Theatrical Effects. 


RADIO—FILM—TELEVISION 


Mu rorp, Hersert B. “Learn About ETV the 
Right Way,” The American School Board 
Journal, Vol. 139, No. 4 (October, 1959), 33- 
34- 

A workable plan has been set up in the 
public schools adjacent to Chicago giving in- 
formation to school boards, administrators and 
faculties concerning the impact of educational 
television in the public schools. According to 
the article, the pattern could fit any school 
sector in the United States. The basic steps 
of this plan are outlined, together with the 
advantages and disadvantages confronting edu- 
cational television. 


Fea, Joun L. “The Resourceful Teacher and 
AV,” Educational Screen and Audio-visual 
Guide, Vol. 38, No. g (September, 1959), 468- 
469. 

Three groups are responsible for the suc- 
cess of in-service training in the use of audio- 
visual instructional aids. (1) The administra- 
tion must supply a budget (2) The audio 
visual director must combine leadership, techni- 
cal knowledge and teaching skills and (g) The 
class room teacher must be resourceful and 
take responsibility. 


LANE, F. Epocar. “A Materials Center for Easy 
Access,” Educational Screen and Audio visual 
Guide,” Vol. 38, No. g (September, 1959), 
479-47}. 

The author presents the architectural solu- 
tion made by the Dade County (Miami, Flori- 
da) School System for the audio visual prob- 
lems confronted in the Instructional Materials 
Department. A floor plan of the materials cen- 
ter is included. 
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FAYEN, Puuip. “Criteria for AV Equipment,” 
Educational Screen and Audiovisual Guide, 
Vol. 38, No. g (September, 1959), 476-478. 
According to the author, the audio-visual in- 

structional field has been expanding so rapidly 

that more articles on the practical matters and 
the problems of setting up an AV program 
would be helpful. This article presents a set 
of appraisal standards for judging equipment 
under two main headings (1) Demonstration 
Criteria and (2) General Selection Criteria. 


GLAziER, Rosperr C. “You're On the 
School Activities, Vol. XXXI, No. 1 
tember, 1959), 19-21. 


Air,” 
(Sep- 


More and more students and teachers are 
appearing now on TV programs so the author 


sets down some practical advice. Answers 
such questions as “How does one prepare {y 
participation in a TV program? What does on 
wear? How does one act?” are discussed, 

ARCHER, EuGENE. “The Rack of Life,” Fil, 

Quarterly, Vol. XII, No. 4 (Summer, 1959) 

3-16. 

Recently the films of Ingmar Bergman ar 
beginning to be known in the United State. 
He has been called the greatest director jy 
Europe, an artist, “dedicated to the theatre jp 
the broadest conception of the term, using jt 
to connote life’s performance upon the Stage 
of the world.” The writer presents a thorough 
analysis of the films of this Swedish writer di. 
rector. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


Jon Hopkins, Editor 


TELEVISION: HOW IT WORKS. 11 minutes. 
Sound. Black and White. Available through 
the Audio-Visual Aids Office, Southern IIli- 
nois U. Rental, $1.65. 


This film by Coronet is a sinmfple and con- 
cise explanation of the production of television 
pictures and their reception by a television set. 
This is accomplished by the use of a single 
omniscient narrator and pictures of the essen- 
tial technical equipment necessary to produce 
and receive the TV image, and supported by 
excellent animation describing the scanning 
process. Not much time is taken up with the 
technical problems of transmission, which in- 
deed might have been too much to explain in 
this particular film. 

The explanations are simple, straightforward, 
accurate, and filled with just enough technical 
jargon to give the student a working knowledge 
of image origination and reception. No _ back- 
ground music is used which seems to help 
rather than hinder the flow of the production. 


This film would be excellent for students in 
high school who are beginning a study of tele- 
vision. It would be equally effective for non- 
technical college audiences. 

STEVE Buck 
Eastern Illinois University 


TELEVISION IS WHAT YOU MAKE IT, Pro- 
duced by the Christophers. 27 minutes. 
Sound. Color. Available through the Audio- 
Visual Aids Office, Southern Illinois U., Car- 
bondale, Ill. Rental, $3.55. 


This particular film is an effort of the 
Christophers, that rather enigmatic organization 
which attempts to present laymen in all walks 
of life with the possibility of major decisions 
that they could make which would better man- 
kind. The film is developed in story form, with 
the protagonist being a TV producer with a 
bright past and a pedestrian future, who has 
found his pinnacle in TV’s mediocrity. The 
crisis of the dropped option, the hero’s soul- 
searching to produce a final quality program, 
unlike his regular run-of-the-mill stuff, pro- 
vides the stirring climax where quality wins 


the sponsor and, we assume, another thirteen 
week renewal. 


Walter Abel is most effective as the ulcer- 
ridden producer and Ruth Hussey, is type-cast 
as his understanding wife. Father Keller glides 
in and out of the story as a mystic conscience, 
seemingly willing to lend a match to light 
“the one little candle.” 


The film, obviously produced on a low bud- 
get, has good sound and film quality and the 
sets are simple and adequate. Technically it is 
a very professional job. The obvious flaw con- 
sists of a weak script in which the moral is not 
etched in but plastered on. For a film designed 
to show what television can do if it has cour- 
ageous people and honest motives, it lacks the 
necessary finesse to practice what it is preach- 
ing. 

The production is slick and well done, but 
the development of the ideas is unimaginative 
and heavy handed. The motives behind the 
film cannot be questioned, which is probably 
its most saving feature. 

This show is obviously more of a moral 
effort than a lucid explanation of TV’s inner 
workings. The high school audience might en- 
joy it for its entertainment value but the well 
oriented college audience would find it a waste 
of time. 

STEVE Buck 
Eastern Illinois University 


COMMUNICATING EFFECTIVELY: BODILY 
ACTION. A State University of Iowa Com- 
munications Skills Kinescope. 20 minutes. 
Sound. Black and White. Available through 
the Bureau of Audio-Visual Instruction, Ex- 
tension Division, State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City. Rental, $2.50. 


Dr. Carl Dallinger lectures on the _ basic 
problems of communication and on how what 
you do (with the physical aspects of delivery) 
may speak more loudly than what you say. A 
second speaker illustrates both distracting and 
effective bodily action after the principles are 
explained. Dr. Dallinger, himself, exemplifies 
relaxed and effective movement as he speaks 
from notes and uses the flannel board. 
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Ihe material presented is fundamental, well 
organized, and competent. The film would 
help to stimulate a discussion of bodily action 
where students have been given lectures and 
text assignments supplying details relating to 
this aspect of delivery. It would be useful to 
show this kinescope to high school or college 
fundamentals courses. 

H. L. EwBank, Jr. 
Purdue University 


A COMMUNICATIONS PRIMER. Cine Serv- 
ice. 22 minutes. Sound. Color. Available 
through the Audio-Visual Aids Office, South- 
ern Illinois University, Carbondale, Illinois. 
Rental, $4.65. 

The intention of this film is to open some 
doors to the many and various aspects of the 
subject of communication which is becoming 
increasingly important to all of us. In a stimu- 
lating and forceful manner the problems in 
communication are presented through the use 
of photography, graphic arts, art and design. 

EARL E. BRADLEY 
Southern Illinois University 


COMMUNICATION IN THE MODERN 
WORLD. Film. 11 minutes. Black and White. 
Sound. Available through the Audio-Visual 
Aids Office of Southern Illinois U., Carbon- 
dale, Ill. Rental, $1.65. 


Within a framework of historical develop- 
ment, the film vividly portrays the importance 
of communication in the local, national, and 
international community today. Examining the 
various means of communicating such as 
radio, telephone, record- 
ings, television, motion pictures, etc. we learn 


of their significance in our society and of 


books, newspapers, 


recent technological improvements. 


Eari E. BRADLEY 
Southern Illinois University 


INTRODUCTIONS, Simmel-Meservey. 11 min- 
utes. Sound. Black and White. Available 
through the Audio-Visual Aids Office, South- 
ern Illinois University, Carbondale,  IIl. 
Rental, $1.65. 


For speech instructors who devote a portion 


of their teaching time to the study of social 
introductions, this is an excellent film. 

The short movie depicts a student being 
confronted with various types of social intro. 
ductions—to groups, em. 
ployers, and introductions of speakers. Definite 


friends, parents, 
rules are given for each situation and theg 
are summarized after each example has been 
shown. The film is not as stylish clothing-wig 
as some movies but it is excellent for speech 
classes interested in learning to improve their 
social introductions. 

Mrs. J. E. THornton 
Duquoin (Ill.) High School 


BETTER BULLETIN BOARDS. Film. 13 min- 
utes. Color. Sound. Available through the 
Audio-Visual Aids Office, Southern Illinois 
University, Carbondale, Ill. Rental, $4.25. 
This film treats the problem of creating and 

using more effectively the bulletin board. It 
discusses the educational values inherent in 
having student participation in planning and 
utilizing the boards. The treatment emphasizes 
the techniques for catching and holding the 
viewer's eye. Placement, size, and design are 
considered. 

Teachers and potential teachers as well as 
directors of forensics and theatre may learn a 
device or two from this film which could prove 
helpful in “selling” their programs. 

GAIL SHADWELL 
Eastern Illinois University 


POEMS ARE FUN. 10 minutes. Sound. Color 
or Black and White. Audio-Visual Center, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Rental, Color $3.25, B & W. $2.00. 


Indiana. 


This brief and interesting film illustrates that 
reading, writing, and reciting poems are fun. 
It explains how an intermediate class enjoyed 
poetry at their annual party; they enjoyed 
choral speaking, individual recitation, reading 
different kinds of poems, and composing a 
poem together. The theme of the presentation 
is that the visualization of poems can help us 
to see familiar objects and events in a new 
light. 

DONALD SHIELDS 
Purdue University 
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THE BULLETIN BOARD 


Ordean G. Ness, Editor 


CONFERENCES, CONVENTIONS, 
FESTIVALS, INSTITUTES, AND 
WORKSHOPS 


The Twelfth Annual Ohio Conference for 
Speech Education convened at Columbus last 
October g. Cooperating organizations included 
the Ohio Association of Secondary Teachers of 
Speech, the Ohio Association of College 
Teachers of Speech, and the Ohio High School 
Speech League. Sectional meetings were con- 
cerned with all areas of speech, giving emphasis 
to problems and techniques of special interest 
to the teacher. Speech Teacher editor Karl 
Robinson spoke to the general session on the 
North Central Association’s recommendations 
for licensing speech teachers. SAA President 
John Dietrich delivered the luncheon address 
on the subject, “Speech in Contemporary Eda- 
cation,” 





The Pennsylvania Speech Association held its 
Twentieth Anniversary Convention in Phila- 
delphia October 15 to 17. Special meetings were 
presented to the clinical speech and hearing, 
the general speech, and the speech arts divi- 
sions. A feature of the convention was a sym- 
posium-debate on “Is Speech a Liberal Art?” 
with Professor Carroll C. Arnold of Cornell 
University as “protagonist” and Professor 
Emeritus Fred B. Millett, former president of 
the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors, as “antagonist.” The Association's an- 
nual “Speaker of the Year” award went to Dr. 
Cloyd S. Harkins, Director, Philipsburg Cleft 
Palate Clinic. 





The annual meeting of the National Associ- 
ation of Educational Broadcasters was held in 
Detroit, October 27 to go. Highlights included 
talks by Walter Reuther of AFL-CIO, Prefessor 
Marshall McLuhan of Toronto University, Gil- 
bert Seldes, Ed Rosenheim, Charles Siepmann 
and RCA President John L. Burns. 





The Catholic Travel Office, Washington, 
D. C., has announced the selection of the Rev. 
Gabriel Stapleton, S.D.S., President of the Na- 

tional Theatre Conference, to be spiritual di- 


rector of a pilgrimage to the Oberammergau 
Passion Play. Father Stapleton is an instructor 
and director of dramatics at St. Mary’s Diocesan 
High School in Lancaster, New York. The Pil- 
grimage will leave New York by Air France on 
July 23 with the return trip scheduled for 
August 22. It will combine a religious pilgrim- 
age to the shrines of Christendom with the 
study and enjoyment of international theatre. 
Although sponsored by the National Catholic 
Theatre Conference, the Pilgrimage will be 
open to all who wish to participate. 





Professor Arnold Colbath conducted a work- 
shop in religious drama during August under 
the auspices of the Southern Synod of the 
United Church of Christ, at its retreat in 
Blowing Rock, North Carolina. The week’s 
classes culminated in a concert reading of Don 
Juan in Hell, by Professor Colbath and stu- 
dents from Catawba College. 





Three of the regional speech associations are 
planning Spring conventions: the Central States 
at the La Salle Hotel, Chicago, April 8 and 9; 
the Eastern States at the Henry Hudson Hotel, 
New York, April 7 to g; and the Southern 
States at the Hotel Robert E. Lee, Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina, April 3 to 8. 


CURRICULA AND FACILITIES ADDITIONS 


Illinois State Normal University has added 
television to its speech offerings with two new 
courses, Radio and Television Workshop, and 
Introduction to Radio and TV. Closed circuit 
TV is being used by college students to ob- 
serve educational techniques. Special rooms 
have been equipped for this purpose and for 
closed circuit teaching. Departments in the 
university are being urged to experiment in 
teaching techniques via this medium. 





The Eastern Michigan University Players 
have undertaken their first full season in their 
new theatre. The Daniel L. Quirk, Jr., Dramatic 
Arts Building has been designed to accommo- 
date a wide range of theatre activities. There 
is a 400-seat auditorium, the stage of which is 
large enough to contain a 175-seat theatre-in- 
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the-round. A small studio theatre has been pro- 
vided for use in experimental, student-directed 
productions, and the classroom wing surrounds 
an outdoor amphitheatre capable of seating 
goo. The building also includes an air-con- 
ditioned radio studio, designed to house tele- 
vision in the future. Architects for the struc- 
ture were Smith, Hinchman and Grylls of 
Detroit. Professor Fredrick Buerki of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin served as consultant. 





The Extension Service of the University of 
Michigan is offering for the first time a course 
in radio and television acting at its Detroit 
center. Other graduate level speech courses 
offered in the Detroit program are Oral Read- 
ing of the Bible and Advanced Public Speaking. 





The fire which destroyed the Drama Building 
at the University of Texas last January has 
turned dreams into realities. A unique new 
University Theatre Center will soon replace 
the old building and will consist of three 
structures. One will contain the Experimental 
Theatre, offices, classrooms, and shops; a second 
will be a large theatre; the third is the Labora- 
tory Theatre. The last of these is the first unit 
to be completed. Its somewhat traditional de- 
sign enables students to become familiar with 
production problems pertinent to proscenium 
style stages. 


Construction of the second unit is scheduled 
to begin early in 1960. The building will in- 
clude nine classrooms designed to serve also as 
rehearsal areas, sixteen faculty offices, a dance 
studio, a costume shop, a dark room and a 
central scene-paint-prop-light shop. An outdoor 
terrace on the banks of a rocky stream will 
serve as an informal rehearsal and green room 
area. The Experimental Theatre will feature 
adjustable ceiling and walls, along with a 
variety of platform and stair units, which per- 
mit unlimited opportunities to use any type of 
experimental staging, acting, and production. 
Several especially designed openings through 
each wall and at heights up to thirteen feet 
allow entrances to acting areas from the corri- 
dors which surround the theatre on three sides. 
Plans for the third unit are in preparation. 
They call for a 1,000 seat theatre with balcony. 


When completed, the Theatre Center will 


complement the University’s extensive and 
world famed collections of theatre history ma- 


terials which have been recently acquired. 


Marquette University’s newly located speech 
and hearing habilitation center, 1317 Wey 
Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee, has been named 
Duffey Hall in honor of its founder and firy 
director, the late William R. Duffey. A Pioneer 
in the field of speech teaching, Professor Duffey 
in 1922 established at Marquette the fire 
speech department in a Catholic college or unj- 
versity. He served on the Marquette faculty 


until his death in 1951. 


From its early beginning, the speech and 
hearing center grew into what is believed to be 
the largest clinical operation of its kind in 
the country today. It has served more than 
15,000 child and adult patients. During the 
1958-59 academic year, the center provided sery- 
ice to a record 1,650 patients per week. In addi. 
tion to the campus clinical operation, therapy 
service is offered in Milwaukee parochial ele. 
mentary schools. 


The University of Wisconsin has recently 
opened a new Speech and Hearing Rehabilita- 
tion Center on the campus in Madison, organ- 
ized through the cooperation of the federal and 
state governments and the Community Chest. 
The Center will provide services for the com- 
munity in rehabilitation of common disorders, 
such as, hearing aid evaluation, speech diag- 
nostic examination, auditory training, speech 
reading, and speech therapy. 

It is under the supervision of Professor John 
V. Irwin, Director of the U. W. Clinics, assisted 
by Professors Claude Hayes, Arnold Aronson, 
and John Peterson. 


FORENSICS 

The Cambridge Debaters visited the campus 
of Illinois State Normal University November 
3 to debate the proposition, “Resolved: That 
Communism’s Strongest Ally is the Stupidity 
of the West.” The 28th Annual ISNU Forensics 
Tournament will be held January 8 and g. The 
University High School held its 14th Annual 
High School Debate and 
ment on December 12 


*: 


Discussion ‘Tourna- 





Northwestern University held its annual de- 
bate conference for high 
October 24 at 


school students on 
over 400 in 


attendance. Labor and management representa- 


Evanston, with 
tives spoke on the current high school ques- 


tion. Lectures and demonstration sessions on 
discussion and debate provided a concentrated 


instructional program for coaches and students. 
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After eleven years of service, Robert H. 
schacht has resigned as Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Wisconsin High School Forensic Association. 
With his resignation, the Association will head- 
quarter in the University of Wisconsin Exten- 
sion Division’s Department of Speech, Freder- 
ick Haug of that department has been named 
the new Secretary-Treasurer. Mr. Schacht has 
been transferred to the Office of Informational 
Instructional Services of the Extension Division 
where he will pursue his major interest in 
adult education on a full-time basis. 


In the reorganization of these divisions, the 
drama, public speaking, music and education 
reference which have assisted the 
state’s teachers for so many years, will con- 
tinue operation under the Extension Division 
Library. Other parts of the Loan Package 
Library have been transferred to the Wisconsin 
Free Library Commission, Traveling Library 
Department, 706 Williamson Street, Madison. 


services, 


The WHSFA is again this year sponsoring a 
full state-wide program of forensic, debate, and 


dramatic events, culminating in the state speech 


contests April 9. In debate, the district meets 
are scheduled for January 30, the sectional for 
February 13 and the state for February 26 and 
27. An important part of the Association’s ac- 
tivities is sponsorship of institutes at the state 
colleges and the University of Wisconsin where 
instruction is offered to both students and fac- 
ulty in the various speech arts. The final of 
these institutes will be held February 19 at 
Superior State College under the direction of 
Dr. O'Gayle Manion of the College. 





The Second Annual Institute in High School 
Discussion and Debate was held at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin October 31, co-sponsored 
by the Department of Speech and the Wis- 
consin High School Forensic Association. Fea- 
tured were a demonstration discussion and de- 
bate, a lecture-forum by a UW labor specialist, 
and informal instruction periods for beginning 
and advanced students and for high school 
coaches. The first semester’s activities at UW 
also included the Third Annual Freshman In- 


Vitational Debate Tournament, November 21. 


On March 11 and 12 the Wisconsin chapter 
of Delta Sigma Rho will sponsor its annual 
forensic conference on the Madison campus. 
On May 6, the Northern Oratorical League 
Contest will take place at UW. Other special 
forensic events include the annual freshman 
championship debate April 12 and the annual 


William J. Hagenah Varsity Championship De- 
bate May 3. 





Also at the University of Illinois, the Ilini 
Forum, a weekly discussion program broadcast 
over station WILL, goes into its twelfth year 
of programming. One of the early programs 
this fall featured the appearance of the Hon. 
Byron Johnson, U. S. Representative from 
Colorado, who was visiting on the campus. 


ON STAGE 

At San Jose State College: Goldsmith’s She 
Stoops to Conquer, directed by Dr. Jack Nee- 
son, October 16, 17, 21-24; Lawrence and Lee's 
Inherit the Wind, directed by Elizabeth Loef- 
fler, November 13, 14, 18-21; Marian Jonson’s 
Greensleeve’s Magic, a musical play for chil- 
dren, directed by John R. Kerr, December 5 
and 12. 

At Georgetown University: The Mask and 
Bauble Dramatic Society's 107th season will in- 
clude: Captain Brassbound’s Conversion, No- 
vember 1g and 14; a Christmas reading, 
December 15; three original plays, February 12; 
Detective Story, March 4 and 5; and an original 
musical comedy, April 2g and go. 

At Carthage College: Miller’s All My Sons, 
directed by T. Shandy Holland, Jr., and de- 
signed by George Bedard; Ionesco’s The Chairs 
and Victims of Duty, directed and designed by 
Mr. Bedard; The Pajama Game, directed by 
Mr. Holland and designed by Mr. Bedard; and 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream, directed and 
designed by Mr. Bedard. 


At Illinois State Normal University: Androcles 
and the Lion, directed by Mabel Clare Allen, 
and Dark Lady of the Sonnets, directed by 
Charles Rolinski, October 21-24; Angel Street, 
directed by Valerie Wilford and Mary Ann 
Sirotnak, December 3 and 4. The Shaw bill was 
presented as part of the ISNU homecoming 
celebration and was the first formal entertain- 
ment to take place in the new Westhoff The- 
atre. The University High School, under the 
direction of Mrs. Pat Goehe, produced Ah 
Wilderness on October 16 and The King and I 
on November 13 and 14. Teahouse of the Au- 
gust Moon will be produced sometime in May. 


At Tulane University: Williams’ The Glass 
Menagerie, October 15-20; Moliere’s The 
Would-Be Gentleman, December 3-8; Lorca’s 
The House of Bernarda Alba, March 10-15; 
and Synge’s The Playboy of the Western World, 
April 28 to May g. Tulane is continuing its 
plan of having a guest lecturer before each 
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major production. Tom F. Driver, Union The- 
ological Seminary, spoke on “Tennessee Wil- 
liams: The Man on a Thin Wire” preceding 
the first production. Eugene H. Falk, director 
of the program in compartive literature at the 
University of Minnesota, lectured prior to the 
Moliere presentation. 

At Eastern Michigan University: A bill of 
student-directed one-act plays, October 21-24; 
Richardson and Berney’s Dark of the Moon, 
January 13-16; Williams’ Summer and Smoke, 
March 16-19; The Taming of the Shrew, May 
1i-14. 

At the University of Michigan: Horse Eats 
Hat by Eugene Labiche and Marc-Michel; Don 
Pasquale by Donizetti; Epitaph for George Dil- 
lon by John Osborne and Anthony Creighton; 
Das Rheingold by Richard Wagner; The Way 
of the World by William Congreve; and Look 
Homeward, Angel by Ketti Fring. 


At Southwest Missouri State College: The 
Diary of Anne Frank, directed by Dr. Leslie 
Irene Coger, October 21-24; The Playboy of 
the Western World, directed by Robert Gilmore, 
during February. Rumipelstiltskin will be 
played as the children’s theatre production of 
the year. 


At Adelphi College: The Little Theatre sea- 
son includes: Williams’ A Streetcar Named De- 
sire, directed by Stanley Gould; Giraudoux’ 
The Enchanted, directed by Nancy _Iezzi; 
Shakespeare’s King John, a presentation of the 
Readers’ Theatre, directed by Josephine 
Nichols; Moliere’s The Imaginary Invalid, di- 
rected by Clark Marlor; Wilson’s The Boy 
Friend, directed by Richard Clemo. 


At Brooklyn College: The Brooklyn Com- 
munity Children’s Theatre, sponsored by the 
Division of Community Services of the College, 
will open its tenth season on October 31 with 
a performance of Ali Baba and the Forty 
Thieves to be performed by the Department 
of Speech and Theatre with the Masquers. 
Also scheduled for the season are: Wilbur and 
the Giant, by the George Latshaw Puppets, 
November 28; H. M. S. Pinafore, by the Brook- 
lyn College Light Opera Guild, December 19 
and 20; Red Shoes, by the Suzri Marionettes, 
January 23; a Children’s Concert by the Min- 
neapolis Symphony Orchestra, February 13; a 
presentation by the Modern Dance Club, March 
5; and a second production by the Department 
of Speech and Theatre, April 16. The Chil- 
dren’s Theatre is under the supervision of 
Mrs. Jennie Heiden. 


At Queens College: Thomas’ 


Under Mil, 
Wood, directed by Dr. Raymond D. Gasper 
Rostand’s Cyrano de Bergerac, directed by Dr 


Wade C. Curry, December 10-12; A Gift 9 
Fury, an original by Herbert Blau of San Frap. 
cisco State College and the Actor’s Workshop, 
directed by Dr. Robert J. Dierlam, Februay 
25-27; and Williams’ Camino Real, directed by 
Dr. Gasper, April 28-30. 


At Catawba College: The Blue Masque The. 


atre’s season includes: The Diary of Anne 
Frank, directed by Hoyt M. McCachrep, 
November 5-7; a theatrical interpretation of 


The Iliad, arranged and directed by B. M. Hob. 
good, March 
American 


g-12; the premiere of a new 
announced later, dj. 
rected by Arnold Colbath, April 28-30; and 
two major studio productions, directed by 


Robert Matthews and Richard Ayers, two sty 


drama to be 


dents in theatre at the College. W. H. D, 
Rouse’s modern translation was used as the 


basis for Professor Hobgood’s arrangement of 
Homer's classic. A special musical score is being 
composed for production on a large multiple 
setting that juts into the normal auditorium 
area. Song and both individual and 
chorus passages, punctuate the presentation, 
with staging ideas being borrowed from classi- 
cal Greek tragedy and comedy 
from Oriental stage conventions. 


dance, 


forms and 


At Marietta College: Cornelia Otis Skinner's 
Nuts in May, directed by Walter L. Hobba; 
Pirandello’s Six Characters in Search of an Aw- 
thor, directed by W. J. Friederich; Obey’s Noah, 
directed by Mr. Friederich; Congreve’s Love for 
Love, directed by R. L. Loreman; “The Mother 
Image in World Drama,” selected scenes from 
the world’s great plays, produced in the Ex- 
perimental Theater. 

At the College of Mount St. Joseph on the 
Ohio: To commemorate the 150th anniversary 
of the founding of the Sisters of Charity, the 
Speech Department presented The Valiant 
Woman at the college and in the undercroft 
of the St. Peter in Chains Cathedral, Cincin- 
nati, this fall. The play, written by Sister 
Xavier Marie, S.C., and directed by Annette 
Monroe, is a biographical drama of Mother 
Seton, foundress of the order. The college will 
also present Masefield’s The Coming of Christ 
and The Yellow Jacket, a medieval Chinese 
play, in December and February respectively. 
Two student-directed freshmen one-act plays 
will be presented in April. 

At Ohio State University: The University 
Theatre will present as major productions The 
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Happy Time, Mary Stuart, Julius Caesar, 
shadow and Substance, and The Merry Widow. 
Also included in the year’s activities are two 
Playshops (programs of one-act plays), Experi- 
ment ‘60, and twelve Film Classics. The De- 
partment of Speech has announced a recently 
established Musical Productions 
Scholarship program. The fund was created 
through proceeds from University Musical Pro- 
ductions, which is a joint effort, sponsored by 
the Department of Speech, the School of Music, 
and the Department of Physical Education, 
Women’s Division. 

At the College of Wooster: The Little The- 
atre performed Lindsay and Crouse’s The 
Great Sebastians, October 14-17. 

At Oregon State College: The Fall Term bill 
included Witness for the Prosecution, directed 
by E. S$. Cortright, November 5-7, and Annie 
Get Your Gun, directed by D. R. Henry, 
December 1-5. 

At the University of Texas: Anouilh’s The 
Lark, October 21-24; Euripides’ Hecuba, Novem- 
ber 18, 14, 16-21; Wilder’s The Matchmaker, 
December 9-12; Steinbeck’s Of Mice and Men, 
February 24-27; and the annual Shakespearean 
production, under the direction of B. Iden 
Payne, April 25-30. The Euripides production 
was the dedicatory presentation of the Uni- 
versity’s new Laboratory Theatre and took 
place during the eighteenth annual College of 
Fine Arts Festival. It was a new translation 
by Dr. William Arrowsmith of the Classi- 
cal Languages Department, and was directed 
in its world premiere production by Pro- 
fessor James Moll. Special music was com- 
posed by John L. Swanay of the Music Depart- 
ment. 


University 


Four new plays were written and produced 
by the Texas Department of Drama graduate 
students during the 1958-59 season. They were 
Pitchur Winder by Grady Hausenfluck, The 
Muddled Magician by William Crain, Who Is 
Jerry Read? by Robert Leder, and Tom Dooley 
by Jackson Blake. Since 1938 sixty-seven original 
plays have been written by Dr. E. P. Conkle, 
resident playwright and professor of drama, 
and his students. These plays have been given 
full production in one of the department's the- 
atres by faculty members and graduate students 
in drama. 

At Southwest Texas State College: The Fall 
production was Diary of Anne Frank by Good- 
rich and Hackett. Last summer's production, 
Cloud of Witnesses by Ramsey Yelvington, was 
presented in the outdoor theatre at the San 


Jose Mission, San Antonio, in conjunction with 
Baylor Theatre, Waco, Texas. The annual 
production will be staged for the third con- 
secutive year again next summer. There are 
opportunities for participation in the 1960 
preduction. 

At the University of Wisconsin: Wisconsin 
Players major bill includes: Gore Vidal’s Visit 
to a Small Planet, directed by Jerry C. Mc- 
Neely, October 20-24; Friedrich Schiller’s Wil- 
liam Tell, newly translated and directed by 
Ronald E. Mitchell, December 8-12; two Amer- 
ican musicals, Sundgaard and Weill’s Down in 
the Valley and Moore and Benet’s The Devil 
and Daniel Webster, February 29 to March 5, 
directed by Jonathan W. Curvin; Shakespeare's 
Measure for Measure, directed by Robert H. 
Hethmon, April 5-9; and Lindsay and Crouse’s 
The Great Sebastians, directed by Fredrick A. 
Buerki, May 10-14. The experimental Studio 
Play season was opened by Professor Curvin's 
production of The World of Sholem Aleichem 
by Arnold Perl. Five student-directed produc- 
tions are scheduled for the remainder of the 
year. The first of these was a program of one- 
acts which included Pirandello’s Man with the 
Flower in His Mouth, lonesco’s The Lesson, 
and Shaw’s Passion, Poison and Petrifaction. 
Wisconsin Players’ Studio Play Reading pro- 
gram opened with a presentation of Eliot's 
Family Reunion. The group’s first-semester TV 
offering was W. H. Auden’s Christmas Oratorio, 
directed by Professor Hethmon with technical 
supervision by Professor McNeely. 

At the University of Illinois: The Summer 
Theatre Program included Labiche and Mar- 
tin’s A Trip Abroad, Saroyan’s The Cave 
Dwellers, and Madge Miller's adaptation of 
Puss in Boots. The current University Theatre 
season features: Congreve’s Love for Love, 
Schiller’s Mary Stuart, O’Neill’s The Hairy 
Ape, Eliot’s The Cocktail Party, and Shaw's 
You Never Can Tell. 

At The University of Maryland: University 
Theatre will open its second semester bill with 
Come Back, Little Sheba; other productions 
will include Pajama Game, Three Men on a 
Horse and Robison Jeffers’ version of Medea. 


ON THE AIR 

The Tulane University Department of The- 
atre and Speech supervises five half-hour edu- 
cational programs over WYES (TV), New Or- 
leans, by various divisions of the University. 
Dan W. Mullin is in charge of production. 

Dr. Robert P. Crawford is currently produc- 
ing two courses for Queens College over WNYC- 
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AM-FM in New York. The courses are “The 
Values We Live By,” taught by Professor Marc 
Belth, and “The United States in a World of 
Revolt,” taught by Professor Ivan Nagy, both 
of the Queens College faculty. 





Last year’s experiment in teaching part of the 


required course in speech fundamentals by 
Marietta College is being con- 
tinued this year. Three new classrooms have 


been added to the closed circuit system, mak- 


television at 





ing the general lectures available to about 
four hundred students at one time. 
The October “News Letter” of the Radio- 


TV-Film Interest Group (SAA) tells of an in- 
teresting TV _ instructional demonstration at 
Indiana University. As reported by Herbert 
Seltz: “Two standard projection screens were 
set up side-by-side in a large lecture room. 
On one screen we projected a kinescope re- 
cording (a go-minute NBC show) and on the 
other, by Opaque projector, the 
(150 pages) of the show. 
The large group of students and faculty in 
attendance were able to see and hear the 
show on a large screen and, at the same time, 
see the script projected on an equally large 
screen. I highly recommend this method for 
those who can secure the necessary equipment, 
kinescope recordings and _ scripts.” 


using an 
marked TD's script 





The “News Letter” also reports that the 
School of Journalism and Communications at 
the University of Florida recently dedicated a 
microwave link from Gainesville to Jackson- 
ville as an important step in the state’s plans 
for a complete educational TV network. 


PROMOTIONS 

Charles A. White, Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, to Head of the Speech Department. 

Dan W. Mullin, Tulane University, to Associ- 
ate Professor. 

Burnet M. Hobgood, Catawba College, to Pro- 
fessor. 

Hoyt M. McCachren, Catawba College, to 
Assistant Professor. 

Ansel H. Resler, University of Oklahoma, to 
Associate Professor. 

Albert J. Croft, University of Oklahoma, to 
Professor. 

Roger E. Nebergall, University of Oklahoma, 
to Chairman of the Department of Speech. 

A. R. Christensen, South Dakota State Col- 
lege, to Administrative Assistant to the Presi- 
dent. 


Donald E. Sikkink, South Dakota State Col- 
lege, to Associate Professor and Head of the 
Department of Speech. 

Willard Booth, Southwest Texas State Qg. 
lege, to Assistant Professor. 

King Broadrick, 


University of Illinois, 


Associate Professor. 
Martin Cobin, University of Illinois, 
Associate Professor. 
Naomi Hunter, University of Illinois, 
Assistant Professor. 


Jane Archer, University 
structor. 


of Illinois, to Ip. 


FACULTY ADDITIONS AND 
APPOINTMENTS 

At Illinois State Normal University: Ralph 
L. Smith, associate professor of speech and 
director of programs; 
George A. assistant professor of 
speech in speech re-education in student teach. 
ing supervision; Keith C. Davidson, assistant 
professor of speech in voice and diction. 


radio and _ television 


Soderberg, 


At Tulane University: Lawrence L. Johnson, 
lecturer in theatre and speech. 

At Eastern Michigan University: William G, 
Hulsopple, assistant professor of speech and 
associate theatre director. 

At the University of Michigan: Violet Gwen- 
dolyn Adams and Eva Sivertsen, lecturers in 
speech; Duane Diedrich, Thomas _ Skinner, 
Clarence Stephenson and John Spalding, pre- 
doctoral instructors. 


At Southwest Missouri State College: Robert 
Gilmore, in charge of speech education; Byrne 
Blackwood, technical director of theater. 

At Adelphi College: Leroy Paves and Harvey 
Halpern. 

At the University of Oklahoma: Edward Mar- 
cus Brown, instructor and director of forensics; 
Tom Whitten Tillman, assistant professor and 
supervisor of audiology; Mrs. Ruth Langston, 
instructor of speech; Martha Pulley, teacher 
of the deaf. 

At Bowling Green State University: Duane E. 
Tucker. 

At Oregon State College: Ralph W. Peterson, 
assistant professor of speech and director of 
debate and extempore speaking; Frank S. 
Gonzalez and John M. Watkins. 

At South Dakota State College: Paul Sey- 
moure, assistant professor of speech and di- 
rector of the basic course in oral communica- 
tions. 

At the University of Texas: Mrs. Amanda 
Taylor, instructor of dance drama. 
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At Southwest Texas Siate College: Betty 
Heard, instructor of speech. 

At the University of Virginia: Robert W. 
smith, acting assistant professor of speech and 
director of forensics; Benjamin P. Mehrling, 
instructor of speech and director of radio and 
television. 

At the University of Illinois: John J. O'Neill, 
professor of speech and director of the speech 
and hearing clinics; Bernhard Russell Works, 
asistant professor and technical director of 
theatre; Ted J. Barnes, assistant professor of 
speech. 

At San Francisco State College: Dr. Clarence 
A. Miller has been appointed professor and 
chairman of the Drama Department, replacing 
Dr. J. Fenton McKenna who was appointed 
chairman of the Creative Arts Division. 

Mr. Alex Flett has been advanced to the 
rank of assistant professor of Drama and re- 
places Mr. Robert Graham as technical director 
of the Drama Department. Mr. Graham will 
serve as coordinator of production for the Cre- 
ative Arts Division. Dr. Richard Glyer has 
been promoted to the rank of associate pro- 
fessor of drama. 

Mr. Robert Darling has been appointed 
technical the Children’s Theatre 
and Mr. Geoffrey Lardner is a part-time in- 
structor of drama in the area of acting. 


director of 


PERSONALS 

From Illinois State Normal University: Dr. 
Holmes, residing at 1301 West 
Vista Avenue, Phoenix, Arizona, retired after 
twenty-four years as head of the department. 
Dr. Fred Sorrenson, who came to ISNU in 
i918 and was head of the department until 
1932, retired this year with forty-one years of 
living at 612 North School, 
. . . Eric C. Bickley, technical 
director of the University Theatre, has returned 
from a year’s study at Michigan State Univer- 
sity and the University of Illinois. . . . Stanley 
G. Rives, new director of forensics, was chair- 
man of the Illinois 


who is now 


service, and is 


Normal, Illinois. 


local arrangements for 


‘Speech Association meeting at ISNU November 


6 and 7... . Dr. Dorothy Eckelmann will be 


absent from the campus for a seven-months 


study of speech problems of neurological 
origin. . . . Miss Doris M. Richards, assistant 
professor in the clinic and supervising teacher 
in speech correction, has returned to ISNU 


after a two-year absence when she studied at 
Western Reserve University. Miss Ruth 
Yates has instituted a Readers’ Bureau for the 


community. . . . Dr. G. Bradford Barber served 


as president of the Illinois Speech Association 
last year, and was a recent delegate to the 
Illinois Education Association convention. 

From the University of Illinois: John O'Neill 
spent the summer working as a research associ- 
ate with a USAF research project at the Ohio 
State Research Center. . . . Charles Shattuck 
spent six weeks of the summer at the Folger 
Shakespeare Library in Washington, D. C., 
under a Folger Fellowship grant; he made a 
study of the prompt-books and other produc- 
tion records of William Charles Macready. .. . 
Barnard Hewitt will attend the annual meeting 
of the American Society for Theatre Research 
at Columbia University, November 28. He is a 
member of the Society’s Executive Committee. 

From the University of Maryland: Mr. Oscar 
Russell, 69, former head of the Ohio State 
University’s department of Speech, has donated 
equipment valued at over $100,000, used in 
previous research, to the Speech and Hearing 
Science division, it was announced recently by 
Dr. Richard Hendricks, division head. 

From Tulane University: Paul Hostetler re- 
turned from a year’s leave of absence for grad- 
uate study. 

From Southwest Missouri State College: Holt 
V. Spicer has returned to take charge of de- 
bate activities after two years of graduate work 
at the University of Oklahoma. 

From Adelphi College: Mrs. Sarah Stelzner 
has resigned from her position in the Speech 
and Dramatic Art Department. 

From Marietta College: J. L. Sloan has been 
granted a year's leave for graduate work at the 
University of Illinois. Arthur L. Buell is re- 
placing Mr. Sloan for the year. . . . Ronald L. 
Loreman has assumed the position of technical 
director of the theater to replace John Barrett, 
who is continuing his graduate work at the 
University of Michigan. 

From the University of Oklahoma: Mrs. Per- 
rill Munch Brown has retired after over forty 
years of teaching speech, including thirty-two 
years at Oklahoma. Her special interest has 
been speech in the elementary schools. Mrs. 
Brown was one of the founders of the Okla- 
homa Speech Association and has been awarded 
an honorary life membership in that organiza- 
tion. The University’s Board of Regents has 
appointed Mrs. Brown Emeritus Associate Pro- 
fessor of Speech. Dr. Albert J. Croft has been 
granted a leave to accept a year’s appointment 
as Director of the Center for Education in 
Public Responsibilities with the University’s 
Extension Division. 
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From Oregon State College: During the past 
summer, Thurston E. Doler taught at Victoria 
College, British Columbia; Charles N. Harris 
pursued his graduate work at Colorado State 
College; Robert L. David H. 
Grover studied at the University of Oregon; 
and Donald R. Henry spent a month in Eng- 
land after the OSC summer session. 

From South Dakota State College: Mr. Law- 
rence Stine, Director of Drama, spent the sum- 
mer at the State University of Iowa completing 
his research for his Ph.D. dissertation. 


Phillips and 


From the University of Texas: B. Iden Payy 
Guest Professor of Drama, and Dr. E, P, Conkk 
Resident Playwright and Professor of Drag 
taught at the Banff, Canada, School of Fine 
Arts during the past summer. They met Quem 
Elizabeth and Prince Philip when the roy 
pair visited classes and rehearsals at the schoo! 
Mr. Payne staged The Merchant of Venice ay 
Dr. Conkle taught playwriting classes, 

From Southwest Texas State College: Suzann 
Pullon, instructor of speech, is continuing he 
graduate study at the University of Michigan 

















